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THE N the en of a great Writer, 
Wa) has bequeathed to poſterity a 
laſting legacy, are / preſented to the world, it 


is naturally expected, that ſome account of 
his life ſhould accompany . the edition. The 


Reader wiſhes to know as much as poſſible 


of the Author. The circumſtances that at- 


tended him, the features of his private cha- 
racter, his converſation, and the means by 


nee he roſe to eminence, become the fa- 
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+4 
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miration and (partial Friendthip ſhould not 
ſuffered to repreſent, his virtues with, exaggera - 


7 or:groſs deformity. The lights au 
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2 AN ESSAY ON THE LIFE AND 


vourite objects of enquiry. Curioſity is excited: 


and the admirer of his works is eager to know 


his private opinions, his courſe of ſtudy, the 


particularities of his conduct, and, above all, 
whether he purſued the wiſdom which he re- 
ccbmends, 3 and praiſed the virtue which his 
writings inſpire. 4 principle of gratitude is 


awakened in every generous, mind. For the 


entertainment and inſtruction whlch genius 


and qiſigenoe ve provided for the world, 


refine ed $ ud ſenſible tempers are ready 
to pay their tribute of, praiſe, and even to 


form a poſthumous friendſhip with the author. 
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In reviewing the life of | he Bi LEP 
3s beſides, a rule of, juſtice to which the 


publick have an undout LCA claim, Fond ac 


tion t nor ſhould malignity be allowed,, under 


2 ſpecious diſguiſe, to magnify mere defects, 


the'aſual failings: of human nature, into vice 
d ſhades of 
the character ſhould be given ; and, if this be 
Jone with a ſtrict regard to truth, a juſt eſti: 


inte f Dr. Jo Johan will afford a wilds per- 


2e 5 1 bap , 


enn, or DR.JONNSON: 3 
haps as valvöble as the moral doctrine that 


bs ee my ee in ery page: of big 


r CF; bo e 
11 | pe 4% 581 v9 Nas - oat wor metE9In 
| -The:ipreffect writer AGE the don 
and frien{ſhip of that excellent man more than 
thirty years. He thought it an honour to be fo 
connected, and to this hour he reflects on his 


loſs with regret: but regret, he knows, has 


ſecret bribes, by which the judgement may be 
influenced, and partial affection may be carried 


beyond the bounds of truth. In the preſent > 
caſe, however, nothing needs 20 be difeviſed, 


and exaggerated praiſe is unneeeſſary. It is an 
obſervation of the younger Pliny, in his Epiſtle 
to his Friend of Tacitus, that hiſtory ought 
never to magnify matters of fact, becauſe 
worthy actioi 5 fequire nothing but the truth. 
Nam nee hifloria' debet egredi veritatem, et 
bone fad / veritas ſuſpeit. Pliis rule the 
preſent biographer promiſes ſhall guide his 5 
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40 may be aid, the death of Dr. wen 
kept the public mind in agitation beyond all 


former example. No literary character ever 
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4. AN. TTY CS oN THE LIFE'AND | 


excited! ſo much attention ; and, when the 
preſs has teemed with anecdotes} apophthegms, 
eſſays, and publications of every kind, what 
occaſion now for a new tract on the ſame 


 threadbare ſubject? The plain truth ſhall be 


the anſwer. The proprietors of Johnſon' "2 
Works thought the life, which they prefixed 
to their former edition, too unwieldy for re- 
publication. The prodigious: variety of foreign 
matter, introduced into th at performance, 
ſeemed to overload the memory of Dr. John- 
ſon, and in the account of his own life to 


leave him hardly viſible. They wiſhed to have 


a more conciſe, and, for that reaſon, perhaps a 
more ſatisfactory account, ſuch as may exhibit 


a juſt picture of the man, and keep him the 


principal figure in the fore ground of his own 
picture. To comply with that requeſt 1 is the 
deſign of this eſſay, which the writer under- 


takes with a trembliug hand. He has no diſ- 


coveries, no ſecret anecdotes, no occaſional 
controver ſy „ no ſudden flaſhes of wit and 
humour, no private converſation, and no new 


facts to-embelliſh his work. Every thing bas 


been gleaned. Dr. Johnſon ſaid of himſelf, 


1 am not vncaudid, nor ſevere: : I ſome» 


1 80 times 
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at times more than JI mean, in jeſt, and 
« people are apt to think me ſerious . The 
exerciſe of chat privilege, which is enjoyed by 
every man in ſociety, has not been allowed to 
him. His fame has given importance even to 
trifles, and the zeal of his friends has brought 
every thing to licht. What ſhoyld be related, 

and what ſhould not, has been publiſhed with⸗ 
out diſtinction. Dicenda tacenda locuti! Every 
thing that fell from him has been caught with 
eagergeſs by his admirers, who, as he fays i in 
one of his letters, have acted with the dili- 
gence of ſpies upon his conduct. To ſome of | 
them the following lines, in Mallet's Poem on 
Verbal F are not inapplicable: 35 


2 Such Hat grave bird! in Waben ſeas i is FEA 
. Whoſe name a Dutchman only knows to ſound; 
«© Where eber the king of fiſh moves on before, 

This humble friend attends from ſhore to ſnore; 

« With eye ſtill earneſt, and with bill inclin d, 
« He picks up what his patron drops behind, 
| « With thoſe choice cates his palate to regale, 555 
66 And! is the careful Tirzarp of A WHALE,” 


* Boſwell's Life of Jobnton vol II. p. e 


/ 
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After ſo many eſſays and volumes of Yohnſont- 
and, what remains for the preſent writer? 
Perhaps, what has not been attempted; a 
ſhort, yet full, a faithful, vet r . 
yo of Dr. Jon” 1 af 


SAMUEL. JOHNSON | was born at 
Lichfield, September To 1709, O. 8 *. His 
father, Michael Johnſon, Was a bookſeller i in 
that city; a man of large athletic make, and 
violent paſſions; wrong headed, 9 8 4 an 
at times afflicted with a degree of melancholy, | 
little ſhort of madneſs. His mother was ſiſter 
to Dr. Ford, a practiſing Phyfician, and father 
of Cornelius Ford, generally known by the 
name of PARSON Ford, the ſame who 1s re- 
preſcuted near the punch-bowl in Hogarth's 
Midnight Modern Converſation. In the Life 

of Fenton, Johnſon ſays, that * his abilities, 
inſtead of Furniſhing convivial merriment to 
„the voluptuous and diflolute, might have ena- 
bei Hirn to excel among the virtuous and the 


IM This appears in a note to Johnſon's Diary, perfined 
to the firſt of his prayers. After the alteration * of the 

ſtile, he kept his birth-day on the 18th of September, 

and it is . marked IT'S 1. 


9 wiſe 


ENU aF DR. Jon $0. of : 


| & wiſe.” Being chaplain to "a = of Cheſ- 
| #rrfield, he wiſhed to attend, that nobleman on 


;his emhaſſy to the Hague Colley Cibber has. 


recorded the auecdote. 75 op ſhould go,” fad 


the witty peer, if to wou many, vices Jou | 


would add one mere.“ . Pray, my Lord, 
what is that?“ Hxpocrifse my dear Doc- 
* tor.” Johuſon had a younger brother named 
Nathaniel, who died at the age of twenty- 
ſeyen or. twenty-eight. Michael Johnſons, the 


father, was choſen in the year 1718 Under 


Bailiff of Lichfield, and in the year 1725. he 


ſerved the office of the Senior Bailiff, | He had 
a brother of the name of Andrew, who, for 
ſome years, kept the ring at Smithfield, ap- 


Propriated to wreſtlers and boxers. Our au thor 


uſed to ſay, that he was never thrown or con- 
quered. Michael, the father, died December 


1731, at the age of ſeventy:ſix; his mother at 
eighty- nine, of à gradyal, decay, in the year 


1759. Of the family nothing more can be 


related worthy: of. notice. Johnſon did not 
5 delight in talking of his relations. — There j 18 
« little pleaſure, he ſaid to Mrs. Piozzi, = in 
relating the anecdotes of beggary. Bain 
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6 tink fon deck Wel Km bis Petz, or - from 
an unwholeſome nurſe, the diſtemper called 
the King's s Evil. The Jacobites at chat time 
believed in the efficacy of the r6yal touch'; 
and accordingly Mrs. Johnſon preſented. her 
ſon, when two years old, before Queen Anne, 
who, for the firſt time, performed that office, 

and communicated to her young patient all the 
healing virtue in her power. He was after- 

wards cut for that ſcrophulous humour, and 
the under part of his face was ſeamed and diſ- 
figured by the operation, It is ſuppoſed, that 
this diſeaſe deprived him of the ſight of his 
left eye, and alſo impaired his hearing. At 
eight years old, he was placed under Mr. 
Hawkins, at the Free- ſchool at Lichfield, 
where he was not remarkable for diligence or 
regular application. Whatever he read, his 
tenacious memory made his own. In the fields 
with his ſchool- fellows he talked more to him- 
ſelf than with his companions. In 1725, 
when he was about ſixteen years old, he went 
on a viſit to his couſin” Cornelius Ford, who 
detained him for ſome months, and in the 
mean time aſſiſted him in the Claſſics. The 

5 LY. . 
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general direction for his ſtudies, which he then 
e, * related to Mrs. Pigzzi: 4 Ob- 
-*fain,” ſays Ford, ſome general principles 
of every ſcience: he who can talk only on 
& one ſubject, or act only in one department, 1s 
+ ſeldom wanted, and, perhaps, never wiſhed 
.4 for; While the man of general knowledge 
can often benefit, and always pleaſe.” This 
advice Johnſon. ſeems to have purſued with a 
good inclination. His reading was always deſul- 
tory, ſeldom reſting on any particular author, but 
. rambling from one book to another, and, by 
' haſty: ſnatches, hoarding, up a variety of know- 
| ledge. . It may be. proper in this place to men- 
tion another general rule laid down by Ford 
for Johnſon's future conduct: You will 
make your way the more eaſily in the world, 
as you are contented to diſpute no man's 
claim to converſation-excellence : they will, 
therefore, more BOY allow your preten- 
4 fions as a writer,” But,“ ſays Mrs. Pi- 
en « the features of peculiarity, which mark 
_ * character to all ſucceeding generations, are 
it een. in coming to their growth.“ That 
: ingenious, lady adds, with her uſual vivacity, 
Can one, on ſuch an occaſion, forbear recol- 
" lecting 
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$6; leding ** predictions of Boileauis Fathor, | 


<4who ſaid, ſtroking the head of the young 


+ ſatiriſt, this little man has too mach. wit, 
06, 12 he wil. never ee 0 of - Kaese; Aer 


} ite 1 oe 


5 ita 8 s return is Cornelius Ford, 


Mr. Hunter, then Maſter of the Free ſchoel 


at Lichfield, refuſed to receive him again on 


that foundation. At this diſtance of time, 


what his reaſons were; it is vain to enquire; b 


but to refuſe aſſiſtance to à lad of promiſing 
genius muſt be pronounced harſh and illiberal. 


It did not, however, ſtop the progreſs of the 
young ſtudent's education He was plaeed 


at another ſchool, at Stourbridge in Worceſter- 


ſhire, under the care of Mr. Wentworth. 
Having gone through the rudiments” of claſſic 
Hterature, he returned to his father's houſe, 
and was probably intended for the trade of a 
bookſeller. He bas been heard to ſay that he 
could bind a book. At the end of two years, 
2 being then about nineteen, he went to aſſiſt the 


ſtudies of a young gentleman, of the name of 


Corbet, to the Univerfity. of Oxford; 3 and on 
the 31ſt of October, 1528, both were entered 
: of. Pembroke — "3 Corbet as a gentleman- 


commonex, 
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commoner, and Johnſon as a commoner.” * he 
college tutor, Mr. Jordan, was à man of no 
genius; and Johnſon, it ſeems,” ſhewed an 
early contempt of mean abilities, in one or 
two inſtances behaving with inſolence to that 
gentleman. Of his general conduct at the 
univerſity there are no patticulars that merit 
attention, except the tranſlation of Pope's 
Meſſiah, which was a college exerciſe impoſed 
upon him as a taſk by Mr. Jordan. Corbet 
left the univerſity in about two years, and 
Johnſon's ſalary ceaſed.” He was, by conſe- 
- quence, ſtraitened in his circumſtances; but he 
ſtill remained at college. Mr. Jordan, the tutor, 
went off to a living; and was ſucceeded. by 
Dr. Adams, who afterwards became head of 
the college, and was eſteemed through life for 
his learning, his talents, and his amiable cha- 
racter. Johnſon grew more regular in his 
attendance. Ethics, theology, and claſſic lite- 
rature, were his favourite ſtudies. He di ſco- 
vered, notwithſtanding, early ſymptoms of 
that wandering diſpoſition of mind which ad- 
hered to him to the end of his life. His read- 
ing was by fits and ſtarts, undirected to any 
F ſcienoe. General philology, agree- 
| ably 


— — — — — 
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4 * 


ably to his couſin Ford's advice, was the object 5 


of his ambition. He re eived, at that time, 
an early impreſſion of piety, and Aa taſte, for 
the beſt authors ancient and modern. It may, 
notwithſtanding, be queſtioned. whether, ex- 
cept his Bible, he ever read a book entirely 
through, Late iu life, if any man praiſed a 


book in his preſence, he was ſure to aſk, 


Did you read it through ?” If the anſwer 
was in the affirmative, he did not ſeem willing 


to believe it. He continued at the univerſity 


till the want of pecuniary ſupplies obliged him 
to quit the place. He obtained, however, the 


aſſiſtance of a friend, and returning in a ſhort 


time was able to complete a reſidence of three 


years. The hiſtory of his exploits at Oxford, 


he uſed to fay, was beſt known, to Dr. | Taylor 
and Dr. Adams. Wonders are told of his 
memory, and, indeed, all who knew him late 
in life. can witneſs that he retained | that fa 


culty in the en Kaner. 


From 4 "x univerſity Johnſon returned to 
Lichfield. His father died ſoon after, De- 
cember 1731; and the whole receipt out of his 
eſſects, as appeared by a memorandum in the 
wide ſon's. 


* 
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ſon's hand- writing. us dated 1 5th June, 732. 
vir 66 Höre chan ternty pougd 2 Ti fr 
exigence, determined tliat poverty ſhould ver- 
tber depreſs his ſpirit nor warp his integrity. 
he became under- maſter of a Grammar. ſchodl 
at Market Boſworth in Leiceſterſnire. That 
reſource, however, did not © lat long. Dis 
guſted by the pride of Sir Wolſtan Dixie, the 
patron of that little ſemitiary, ' he left the 
place in diſcontent, and ever after ſpoke of it 
with abhorrence. In 1733 he went on à viſit 
to Mr. Hector, Who had been his ſchool- 
fellow, and was then a ſurgeon at Firming- 
ham, lodging at the houſe of Warren, a 
bookſeller. At that place Johnſon tranflated 
a Voyage to Abyſſinia, written by Jerome 
Lobo, a Portugueze miſſionary. This was the 
firſt 11 work from the pen of Dr. John- 
ſon. His friend Hector was oecafonal his 


* The ehiry of ths? is . for his early 9 
tion to preſerve through life a fair and upright character. 
6 1932, Junii 15. Undecim aureos depoſui, quo die, quid- 
« quid ante matris funus (quod ſerum ſit precor) de pa- 
* ternis bonis ſperare licet, viginti ſcilicet libras, accepi. 
« Uſque adeo mihi mea fortuna fingenda eſt interea, et ne 
66 paupertate vires animi W ne in n flagitia egeſt2s 
6 adigat, cavendum.“ | 
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| amanyentis,. The work was, probably, un 


en at the deſire; of Warren, . the book» 
ſeller, aud was printed at Birmingham; but it. 
appears in the Literary Magazine, or Hiſtory 

of the Works of the Learned, for March, 
1735, that it was publiſhed by Betteſworth 
and Hitch, Pater noſter- row. It contains a 
narratiye of the endeavours. of a company of 


miſſionaries to convert the people of Abyſſi· 


nia to the Church of Rome. In the preface 
to this work Johnſon obſerues, ( that the Por- 
s tugue ſe traveller, contrary to the general vie 
« of his countrymen, bas amuſed his readers 
% with no romantic abſurdities, or incredible 
« fictions. Ie appears, by his modeſt and 
„ unaffected narration, to have deſcribed things 
tas he ſaw them; to have copied nature from 
the life; and to have conſulted his ſenſes, 


not his imagination. He meets with no baſi- 
5 liſks, that deſtroy. with their eyes; his cro- 
« codiles devour their prey, without tears; and 


„ his cataracts fall from the rock, without 
$6 deafening the neighbouring inhabitants. The 
« reader will here find no regions curſed with 


ce irremediable barrenneſs, or bleſſed with ſpon- 


« taneous fecundity ; no perpetual gloom, or 


rr . — unceaſing 
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40 unceaſing ſun-ſhine; nor are the nations, here 
ec deſerlbed, either void of all ſenſe of huma- 
*nity or: con ſumcnate in all private and ſocial 
4 uirtues : hate ate no Hottentots without reali- 
„gien, polity, or articulate language; no Chi- 
A neſe perfectly polite, and completely ſkilled iu 
V All ſcienees: he will difeover; what will always 
« be diſcovered by a Gligent and impartlal en- 
0 quirer, that wherever human nature is to be 
<:{6und, there is a mixture of vice and virtue, 
A conteſt of paſſion aud reaſon; and that the = 
_ <Treatot doth not appear partial in his di fri- 
* butions,” but has balanced, in moſt countries, 
* their particular inconvenienees by partiealat 
4 favours. We hive here an early ſpebicheti 
of Johnſon's manner: the vein of thinklug 
aud the frame of the ſentences are manifeſtly 
his: we ſee the infant Hercules. The tranſ- 
lation of Lobo's Natrative has been reprinted 
lately in a ſeparate volume, with ſome'othet 
tracts of Dr. Johnſon's, and therefbre forms 
nv part of this edition; but a corhipendions 
account of Þb intereſting a work as Father 
| Lobo's diſcovery of the head of The 7 ile, 
wilt not, 155 is r 1790s be wie ewe to 4 | 
f tender. 
VII | 85 | FE Father 
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embarked in 1622, in ithe ſame fleet with the 


Count Vigigueira, who was appointed, by the 
king of Portugal, Viceroy of the, Indies. They 
arrived at Goa; and in January 1624. Father 
Lobo ſet out on the milden to Abyſſinia. [Two 
of the Jeſuits, ſent. on the ſame commi; 
were; murder ed i In their attempt to penetrate | 
into that empire. Lobo had better ä ſucceſs: 
he ſurmounted all difficulties, and made his. 
way into the heart of the country. Then fol- 
lows a deſcription of Abyſſinia, iba the 
in hiſtory. „At. eee. from the Red Sea to 
the kingdom of Congo, and from Ægypt to 
the Indian Sea, containing no leſs than forty 
provinces. At the time of Lobo's miſſion, it 
was not much larger than Spain, conſiſting 


then but of five kingdoms, of which part was 
entirely ſubject to the Emperor, and part paid 


him a tribute, as an acknowledgement. The 
provinces were inhabited by Moors, Pagans, 


Jews, and Chriſtians. The laſt was in Lobo's 
time the eſtabliſhed and reigning religion. The 


_— of people and * is the reaſon 
why 
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-why the kingdom was under different forms of 
government, with laws and cuſtoms extremely 
various. Some of the people neither ſowed 
their lands, nor improved them by any kind of 
culture, living upon milk and fleſh, and, like 

the Arabs, encamping without any ſettled ha- 
-bitation. In ſome places they practiſed no 
.rites of \ worſhip, though they believed that, 
in the regions above, there dwells a Being that 
governs the world. This Deity they call in 
their language Oul. The Chriſtianity, pro- 
feſſed by the people in ſome parts, is ſo cor- 
rupted with ſuperſtitions, errors, and hereſies, | 
and ſo mingled with ceremonies borrowed from 
the Jews, that little, beſides the name of 
Chriſtianity, is to be found among them. The 
Abyſſins cannot properly be ſaid to have either 
cities or houſes ; they live in tents or cottages 

made of ſtraw or clay, very rarely building 
with ſtone. Their villages or towns conſiſt of 
theſe huts; yet even of ſuch villages they 
have but few, becauſe the grandees, the vice- 
roys, and the emperor himſelf, are always in 
camp, that they may be prepared, upon the 
moſt ſudden alarm, to meet every emergence in 
a country which is engaged every year either 

Vol. I . | in 
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in foreign wars or inteſtine comtnotions. Ethi- 
opia produces very near the fame kinds af pro- 
viſion as Portugal, though, by the extreme 
lazineſs of the inhabitants, in a much leſs 
quantity. What the ancients itagined of the 
torrid zone being a part of the world unin- 
habitable, is ſo far from being true, that the 
elimate is very temperate. The blacks have 
better features than in other countries, and are 
not without wit and ingenuity. Their appre- 
henſion is quick, and their judgement ſound. 
There are in this climate two harveſts in the 
year; one in winter, which laſts through the 
months of July, Auguſt, and September; the 
other in the ſpring. They have, in the greateſt 
plen ty, raiſins, peaches, pomegranates, ſugar- 
canes, and ſome figs. Moſt of theſe are ripe 
about Lent, which the Abyſſins keep with 
great ſtrictneſs. The animals of the country 
are the lion, the elephant, the rhinoceros; the 
unicorn, horſes, mules, oxen, and cows with 
out number. They have a very particular 
cuſtom, which obliges every man, that has a 
thouſand cows, to fave every year one day's 
milk of all his herd, and make a bath with it 
for his relations. This they do ſo many days 
2 de 
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in each year, as they have thouſands of cattle; 
lo that, to expreſs how rich a man is, they 
tell you, he ſs * Nen. Fin wy 


$6; Ot 5 river Nile, wh "OY forniſhed 

15 much controverſy, we have a full and elear 
deſcription. It is called by the natives, ABA vx, 
the Father of Water. It riſes in SACALA, a 
province of the kingdom of Gol Aua, the 
moſt fertile and agreeable part of the Abyſſinian 
dominions. On the Eaſtern fide of the coun- 
try, on the declivity of a mountain, whoſe 
deſcent is ſo eaſy, that it ſeems a beautiful 
plain, is that ſource of the Nile, which has 
been ſought after at ſo much expence and la- 
bour. This ſprivg, or rather theſe two 
ſprings, are two holes, each about two feet 
diameter, a ſtone's caſt diſtant from each other. 
One of them is about five feet and a half in 

depth. Lobo was not able to ſink his plum- 
met lower, perhaps, becauſe it was ſtopped by 
roots, the whole place being full of trees. A 
line of ten feet did not reach the bottom 
of the other. Theſe ſprings are ſuppoſed 
by the Abyſſius to be the vents of a great 
ſubterraneous lake. At a ſmall diſtance 

EN D 2 to 
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to the South, is a village called Guix, through 
which you aſcend to the top of. the mountain, 
where there is a little hill, which the idola- 
trous Agaci hold in great veneration. Their 
prieſt calls them together to this place once a 
year; and every one facrifices a cow, or more, 
according to the different degrees of wealth 
and devotion. Hence we have ſufficient proof, 
that theſe nations always paid adoration to tlie 
Deity of this famous river. | 


As to the courſe of the Nile, its waters, 
after their firſt riſe, run towards the Eaſt, about 
the length of a muſket-ſhot ; then, turning 
Northward, continue hidden in the graſs and 
weeds for about a quarter of a league, when 
they re- appear amongſt a quantity of rocks. 
The Nile from its ſource proceeds with fo 
inconſiderable a current, that it is in danger of 
being dried up by the hot ſeaſon; but ſoon 
receiving an increaſe from the GeMMa, the 
KELru, the Bxansa, and the other ſmaller 
rivers, it expands to ſuch a breadth in the 
plains of Bo Ap, which is not above three days 
journey from its ſource, that a muſket- ball 
t ſcarcely fly from e one bank to the other. 
Here 
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Here it begins to run northward, winding, 
however, a little: to the Eaſt, for the ſpace of 
nine or ten leagues, and then enters the ſo- 
much-talked-of Lake of DamBia, flowing 
with ſuch violent rapidity, that its waters 
may be diſtinguiſhed through the whole paſ- 
ſage, which is no leſs than ſix leagues. Here 

begins the greatneſs of the Nile. Fifteen 
miles further, in the land of ALATA, it 
ruſhes precipitately from the top of a high 
rock, and forms one of the moſt beautiful 
water- falls in the world. Lobo ſays, he 
paſſed under i it without being wet, and reſting 
himſelf, for the ſake of the coolneſs, was 
charmed with a thouſand delightful rainbows, 
which the ſun-beams painted on the water, in 
all their ſhining. and lively colours . . The ö 


* This Mr. Bruce, the later! traveller, avers to -be x 
downright falſchood. He ſays, a deep pool of water 
reaches to the very foot of the rock; and, allowing: 
that there was a ſeat or bench (which there is not) in the. 
middle of the pool, it is abſolutely impoſſible, by any 
exertion of human ſtrength, to have arrived at it. But 
it may be aſked, can Mr. Bruce ſay what was the face of the 
country in the year 1622, when Lobo ſaw the magnificent 
ſight, which he has deſcribed? Mr. Bruce's pool of water 


may have been formed ſince; and Lobo, bers, was 
content to fit down without a bench. 


3 fal 
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fall of this mighty ſtream, from fo great a 
height, makes a noiſe that may be heard ar a 
conſiderable diſtance; but it was not found, that 
the neighbouring inhabitants were deaf. After 
the cataract, the Nile collects its ſeattered 
ſtream among the rocks, which are ſo near 
each other, that, in Lobo's time, a bridge of 
beams, on which the whole imperial army 
paſſed, was laid over them. Sultan Sxνπε 
has ſince built a ſtone bridge of one arch, in 
the ſame place, for which purpoſe he procured 
maſons from India. Here the river alters its 


£5 wx 


courſe, and paſſes through various kingdo 13, 


5 

' ſuch as Amnara, Oraca, Cuoda, DA. 
MOT, and the. kingdom of GolaMa, and, 
after various windings, returns within a ſhort 

day's journey of its ſpring. © To purſue ir 
through all its mazes, and accompany it round 
the a of Gol AMA, is a journey of 
twenty nine days. From Abyſſinia the Her 
paſſes into the countries of FazuLo and OM 
BARCA, two vaſt regions little kuown, inha- 
bited by nations entirely diffetent from the 
Abyſlins. Their hair, like that of the other 
blacks in thoſe regions, is ſhort and curled. 
In the year 1615, Rasskl-A Cunls ros, Lieu- 

17 5 ; | tenant- 
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enan -general to Sultan SzqueD, entered thoſe 
kingdoms/in a hoſtile manner; but, not being 
able to get intelligence, returned without at- 
tempting any thing. As the empire of 
Abyſffinia terminates. at theſe deſcents, Lobo | 
followed the courſe of the Nile no farther, 
leaving it to range over barbarous kingdoms, | 
and convey/ wealth and plenty into /Egypt, 

which owes. to the annual inundations of this 
river its envied fertility *. Lobo knows no- 
ching of the Nile in the 1 3 of its paſſage, 
except that it receives great increaſe from many 
other rivers, has ſeveral cataracts like that 
already deſcribed ; and that few fiſh are to be 
found in it. That ſcarcity is to be attributed 
to the riger-horſe and the cracodile, which de- 
troy. the weaker . inhabitants. of the rivers 
| Something, likewiſe, muſt be imputed to the 
cataracts, where fiſh cannat fall without being 
killed. Lobo adds, that, neither he, nor any 
with whom he converſed about the crocodile, 
ever ſaw him weep; and therefore all that 


Aſter compating this deſeription with what: lately 
given by Mr. Bruce, the reader will judge whether Lobo 
is to loſe the honour of having been at the head of the 
Nile near two centuries before any other European tr tra- 


veller. 


55 
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hath been ſaid about his tears MY be ranked 
among the fables invented far ale amuſemen 
of children. Poti $2. eee 


ts has this hanifes of 5 — of the 
Nile; Lobo obſerves, that many an idle hypo- 
rheſis has been framed. Some theoriſts aſcribe 
it to the high winds, that ſtop the current, 
and force the water above its banks. Others 
pretend a ſubterraneous communication be- 
tween the Ocean and the Nile, and that the 
ſea, when violently agitated, ſwells the river. 
Many are of opinion, that this mighty flood 
proceeds from the melting of the ſnow on the 
mountains of Athiopia; but ſo much faow 
and ſuch prodigious heat are never met with 
in the ſame region. Lobo never faw ſnow in 
Abyfſi inia, except on Mount Semen in the 
kingdom of Tlenk, very remote” from the 
Nile; and on NAMARA, which is, indeed; not 
far diſtant, but where there never falls ſnow 
enough to wet, when diflolved, the foot of the 
mountain. To the immenſe labours of the Par- 
zugueſe mankind is indebted for the knowledge 
of the real cauſe of theſe inundations, ſo great 
. fo regular. By them we are informed, that 

| x Abyſ- 
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Abyſſinia, where the Nile riſes, is full of 
mountains, and, in its natural ſituation, is 
much higher than Ægypt; that in the winter, 
from June to September, no day is without 
rain; that the Nile receives, in its courſe, all 
the rivers, brooks, and torrents, that fall from 
thoſe mountains, and, by neceſſary conſe- 
quence, ſwelling above its banks, fills the 
plains of Ægypt with inundations, which come 
regularly about the month of July, or three 
weeks after the beginning of the rainy ſeaſon 
in Ethiopia. The different degrees of this 
flood are ſuch certain indications of the frut- 
ſterility of the enſuing year, that it 
ke at Cairo how much the 
re e, oO mer HA 32 mo 
Such! 18 "the account of e Nile ad its in- 
undes which, it is hoped, will not be 
deemed an improper or tedious digreſſion, eſpe- 
cially as the whole is an extract from Johnſon's 
tranſlation. He is all the time the actor in the 
ſcene, and in his own words relates the ſtory. 
Having finiſhed this work, he returned in Fe- 
bruary, 1734, to his native city, and, in the 
— of * following, publiſhed Pro- 
: poſals 
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bert Printing by fobſcription, the Latin 
Poetry, from the ra of Petrarch to the time 
Pins and alſo the nn mu 
added hy the Editor, Samuel Johnſon. I 
bock to be printed in thirty octavo ere 
peljoſRi it failed.: -for want n py 
Johnſon, it ſeems, differed from Boileau, Vols 
aire; and-D'Alembert, who have taken upon 
them to proſeribe all modern efforts to write 
with elegance in a dead language. For à dec 
fron, pronounced in ſo high a+ tone, no good 
reaſon can be aſſigned. Tbe intereſts of learn · 
mg require, that the dictiun of Greece and 
Rome ſhould be cultivated with care; and ho 
who can write a language with correctneſs, 
will be moſt likely to vinderſtand its idiom, its 
grammar, and its peculiar graces, of ſtyle. 
What man of taſte would williugly forego 
he pleaſure of reading Vida, Fracafterius, 
Sannagaro, Strada, and others, down to the 
late elegant productions of Biſhop | Loth? 
The hiſtory which Johnſon propoſed to him - 
ſelf would, beyond all queſtion, have been a 

n addition to the hiſtory of letters but 
UI en 125 bis 


*. 
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kis: projet failed. His next expedient was to 


offer his aſfiſtance to Cave, the original pro- 


jector of the Gentleman's Magazine. For 
offering, on reaſonable terms, 1 to 
fi ſome pages with poems and iaſeriptions 

never printed before; with fugitive pieces that 
deſerved to be revived, aud critical remarks on 
authors ancient and modern. Cave agreed to 
retain him as a correſpondent: and contributor 
to the Magazine. What the conditions were 
cannot now be known; but, certainly, they 
were not ſufficient to hinder Johnſon from caſt- 
ing his eyes about him in queſt of other em- 
ployment. Accordingly, in 1735, he made overs 


tures to the reverend Mr. Budworth; Maſter of 


a Grammar-ſchool at Brerewood, in Stafford» 
ſhire, to become his aſſiſtant. This propoſi- 
tion did not ſucceed. Mr. Budworth appre- 
band, that the involuntary motions, to 
which Johnſon's nerves were ſubject, might 
make him an object of ridicule with his ſcho- 
lars, and, by conſequence, leſſen their reſpect 
for their maſter. Another mode of advancing 
himſelf preſented itſelf about this time. Mrs, 
| Porter, the widow of a mercer in Birmingham, 
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7 admired, his talents, . It is ſaid that ſhe had 


about eight hundred pounds; and that ſum to 
a perſon in Johnſon' s circumſtances was an 7 
affluent fortune. A marriage took place; . 


to turn his wife 5 money to the beſt advantage, 


he proje 


ted 'the ſcheme. of an academy for 


neten, Gilbert Walmſley, at that; time 


Regiſter of the Eceleſiaſtical Court of the 
Biſhop, of Lichfield, was diſtinguiſhed by chis 
erudition and the politeneſs of his manners. 
He was the friend of Johnſon, and, by his 
weight and influence, endeavoured to promote 


his intereſt. The celebrated Garrick, whoſe 


father, Captain Garrick, lived at Lichfield, YL 


| was placed in the new ſeminary of education 


by that gentleman's advice. Garrick was then 
about eighteen years old. An acceſſion of ſe- 
ven or eight pupils was the moſt that could be 
obtained, tbough notice was given by a public 
advertiſement * that at Edial, near. Lich«: 


field,.. in Staffordſhire, young Gentlemen are 


boarded and taught the Latin and n . 
guages, by Sandee! Johuſon. 0 


; "2 8 
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| 4 * See the « Gentleman $ ; Magazine for 17 36, p. e 
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The undertaking proved abortive. John- 
ſon, having now abandoned all hopes of pro- 
moting his fortune in the country, determined 
to become an adventurer in the world at large. 
His young pupil, Garrick, had formed the 
ſame reſolution; and, accordingly, in March, 
1737, they arrived in London together. Two 
ſuch candidates for fame perhaps never, before 
that day, entered the metropolis together. 
Their ſtock of money was ſoon exhauſted. In 
his viſionary project of an academy Johnſon 
had probably waſted his wife's ſubſtance; and 
Garrick's father had little more than his half- 
pay. The two fellow-travellers had the world 
before them, and each was to chuſe his road 
to fortune and to fame. They brought with 
them genius, and powers of mind, peculiarly 
formed by nature for the different vocations to 
which each of them felt himſelf inclined. 
They acted from the impulſe of young minds, 
even then meditating great things, and with 
courage anticipating ſucceſs. Their friend Mr. 
Walmſley, by a letter to the Rev. Mr. Colſon, 
who, it ſeems, was a great mathematician, 
exerted his good offices in their favour. He 
gave 
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gave notice of their intended journey. * Davy 
. Garrick,” he ſaid, ( will be with you next 


week; and Johnſon, to try his fate with a 


4 tragedy, and to get himſelf employed in ſome 


4c tranſlation either from the Latin or French. 
6 Johnſon is a very good ſcholar and a poet, 

< and; I have great hopes, will turn out a fine 
s tragedy-writer. If it ſhould be in your 
% way, I doubt not but you will be ready to 
« recommend and aſſiſt your countrymen.“ 
Of Mr. Walmſley's merit, and the excellence 


of his character, Johnſon has leſt a beautiful 
teſtimonial at the end of the Life of Edward 
Smith. It is reaſonable to conclude, that a 


mathematician, abſorbed in abſtract ſpecula- 


tions, was not able to find a ſphere of action 


for two men who were to be the architects of 
their own fortune. In three or four years aſter- 
wards Garrick came forth with talents that 
aſtoniſhed: the publick. He began his 


5 at Goodman s- fields, and there, monftratus fatis 
| Ve eſpafianus! he. choſe a lucrative profeſſion, 


and conſequently ſoon emerged from all his 
difficulties, Johnſon was left to toil in the 
humble walks of literature. A tragedy, as 
appears by Walmſley's letter, was the whole 


IRENE ; but, if then finiſhed, it was doomed 
ſered to Fleetwood, and rejected. Johnſon 
looked round han 8 — ann 5 
while he remainec in the country, correſpo 
with Cave under a feigned name, he now 
thought it time to make himſelf known to a 
man whom he conſidered as a patron of: lite- 
rature. Cave had announced, by public adver- 
tiſement, a prize of fifty pounds for the beſt 
Poem on Life, Death, Judgement, Heaven, 
and Hell; and this circumftance diffuſed an 
idea af bis liberality, Johnſon became con- 
need with him in buſineſs, and in a cloſe and 
intimate acquaintance. Of Cave's character it 
is unneceſſary to ſay any thing in this place, 
as Jolinſon was / afterwards the biographer of 
his firſt and moſt uſeful patron. To be en- 
gaged in the tranflation of ſome important 
.book was ſtill the object which Johnſon had in 
view. For this purpoſe he propoſed to give 
the Hiſtory of the Council of Trent, with 
copious notes then lately added to a French 
edition. Twelve ſheets of this work were 
d for which 3 received forty- 


nine 
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nine pounds, as appears by his receipt in the 
poſſeſſion of Mr. Nichols, the compiler of 
that entertaining and uſeful work, the Gentle- 
man's Magazine. | Johnſon's tranſlation was 
never completed; a like defign was offered to 
the publick, under the patronage of Dr. Za- 
chary Pearce ; and by that contention both 
attempts were fruſtrated. Johuſon had been 
commended by Pope for the tranſlation of 
the Meſſiah into Latin verſe; but he knew no 
approach to ſo eminent a man. With one, 
however, who was connected with Pope, he 
became acquainted at St. John's Gate; and 
that perſon was no other than the well-known 
Richard Savage, whoſe life was afterwards 
written by Johnſon with great elegance, and a 
depth of moral reflection. Savage was a man 
of conſiderable talents. His addreſs, his va- 
rious accompliſhments, and, above all, the 
peculiarity of his misfortunes recommended 
him to Johnſon's notice. They became united 
in the cloſeſt i intimacy. Both had great parts, 
and they were equally under the preſſure of 
want. Sympathy joined them in a league of 
friendſhip. Johnſon has been often heard to 
relate, that he and Savage walked round Groſve- 
nor- 
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hot-ſquare till four in the morning; in the 
courſe of their converſation ' reforming the 
world, dethroning princes, eſtabliſhing new 
forms of government, and giving laws to the 
ſeveral ſtates of Europe, till, fatigued at length 
with their legiſlative office, they begau to feel 
the want of refreſhment z but could not muſter 
up more char four pence halfpenny. Savage, 
it is true, had many vicesz but vice could 
never ſtrike its roots in a mind like Johnſon's, 
ſeaſoned early with teligion, and the principles | 
of moral rectitude. His firſt prayer was com- 
poſed in the year 17389. He hae not at that 
time renounced the uſe of wine; and, no 
doubt, occafionally enjoyed his friend and his 
bottle. The love of late hours, which fol- 
lowed him through life, was, perhaps, origi- 
nally contraſted in company with Savage. 
However that may be, their connection was 
not of long duration. In the year 1738, Sa- 
vage was reduced to the laſt diſtreſs. Mr. 
Pope, in a letter to him, expreſſed his con- 
cern for © the miſerable withdrawing of his 
« penſion after the death of the Queen ;” and 
gave him hopes that, „in a ſhort time, he 
* ſhould find himſelf ſupplied with a compe- 

VOL. . c ** tence, 
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& tence, without any dependance on .thoſe 

.  & little creatures, whom we are pleaſed to call 
6c the Great,” The ſcheme propoſed to him 
was, that he ſhould retire to Swanſea in Wales, 
and receive an allowance of fifty pounds a 
year, to be raiſed by ſubſcription; Pope was 
to pay twenty pounds. This plan, though 
finally eſtabliſhed, took more than a year be- 
1 fore it was carried into execution. lun the mean 
* time, the intended retreat of Savage called to 
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| „ Juohnſon's mind the third ſatire of Juvenal, in 
ih which that poet takes leave of a friend, who 
5 Was withdrawing himſelf from all the vices of 
_— Rome. Struck with this idea, he wrote that 

| well-known Poem, called London. The firſt 

| [HAR lines manifeſtly point to Savage. 


When injured Thales bids the town farewell ; 
„ « Yet ſtill my calmer thoughts his choice com- 
«© mend; 
41 praiſe the hermit, but regret the friend. 

« Reſoly'd at length from Vice and London far, 
Jo breathe in diſtant fields a purer air; 

46 And, fix d on Cambria's ſolitary ſhore, 
( Give to St. David one true Briton more.” 


| 4 5e Though grief and fondneſs i in my, breaſt rebel, 


Johnſon at that time loaded at OWENS 
He there fixes the ſcene, and takes leave of 
——: e „ ou 
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his friend; who, he ſays in his Life, parted 
from him with tears in his eyes. The poem, 
| when finiſhed, was offered to Cave. It hap- 

| pened, however, that the late Mr. Dodfley 

was the purchaſer at the price of ten guineas. 
It was publiſhed in 1738; and Pope, we are 
told, ſaid, The author, whoever he is, will 

5 not be long concealed ;* alluding to the paſ= 
ſage in Terence, Ubi, abi eff, diu celari non 
| poteſ. Notwithſtanding that prediction, it does 
not appear that, beſides the copy-money, any 
advantage accrued to the author of à poem, 
written with the elegance and energy of Pope. 
Johnſon, in Auguſt 1738, went, with all the 
fame of his poetry, to offer himſelf a candi- 
date for the maſterſhip of the ſchool at Ap- 
pleby, in Leiceſterſhire. The ſtatutes of the 
place required, that the perſon choſen ſhould 
be a maſter of arts. To remove this objec- 
tion, the late Lord Gower was induced to 
write to a friend, in order to obtain for John- 
ſon a maſter's degree in the Vniverſity of Dub- 
lin, by the recommendation of Dr. Swift. 
The letter was printed in one of the maga- 
zines, and i is as follows: e 5 


C2 ; | « S1R, 
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USin, 


Mr. Samuel Johnſon 8 of Lobos; 
a ſatire, and ſome other poetical pieces) is a 
«ﬆ native of this county, and much reſpected 
« by ſome worthy gentlemen in the neigh- 
x bourhood, who are truſtees of a charity- 
« ſchvol, now vacant ; the certain falary of 
4 which is ſixty pounds per year, of which 
6 they are deſirous to make him maſter; but 
« unfortunately be is not capable of receiving 
4 their bounty, which would make him happy 
for life, by not being a maſter of arts, 
& which, by the ſtatutes of the ſchool, the 

6 « maſter of it muſt be. 


_ 


No theſe ochtlenich 40 me e the hondut to 
« think, that 1 have intereſt enough in you, 
6c to prevail upon you to write to Dean Swift, 
to perſuade the Univerſity of Dublin to ſend 
44 diploma to me, conſtituting this poor man 
4 maſter of arts in their Univerſity. They 
& highly extol the man's learning and probity; 
| e and will not be perſuaded, that the Univerſity 
IF . & will make any difficulty of conferring ſuch 
a favour upon a ſtranger, if he is recom- 
bs * manged by the Dean. They ſay, he is not 


6 afraid 
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Latriid of the firifteſt examination, though 


« he is af fo long a journey; aud yet he will 
1 vonturt it, if the Dean thinks it neceffary, 
chuſing rather to die upon the road, thiam to 
be ſtarved to death in tranſlating for books 
„ ſellers, which has new his wo ſubſiſtence 
« for _ time _ . 


_ 1 Ge: chit is more - difficulty i in Wk ats 
8 than theſe good-natured gentlemen appte- 
44 hend, eſpecially as their election cannot 
ebe delayed longer than the l ith of next 
« month. If you ſee this matter in the fame 
< light that it appears to me, I hope you will 
burn this, and pardon me for giving you ſo 
* much trouble about an impracticable thing; 
** but, if you think there is a probability of 
„ obtaining the favour 'aſked, I am ſure your 
* humanity and propenſity to relieve merit in 
_ « diſtreſs will - incline you to ſerve the poor 
„ man, without my adding any more to the 
trouble I have already given you, than affur- 
“ing you, that Lam, with great truth, Sir, 


40 Tour faithful bumbſe ſervant, 


8 J 25 Gown. 
„ Trentham, Aug. iſt.“ 
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. This e miſcarried. There is reaſon to 
think, that Swift declined to meddle in the 


buſineſs; and to that cireumſtance Johnſon) 's 
known diſlike of die Has been often im- 


| * 


It 1 to purſue a man of merit 
through all his difficulties; and yet this narra- 


tive muſt be, through many following years, 
the hiſtory of Genius and Virtue ſtruggling 
with Adverſity. Having loſt the ſchool at 
Appleby, Johnſon was thrown back on the 


metropolis. Bred to no profeſſion, without 


relations, friends, or intereſt, he was con- 


demned to drudgery in the ſervice of Cave, his 
only patron. In November 1738 was pub- 
liſhed a tranſlatioa of Crouſaz's Examen of 
Pope's Eflay on Man; “ containing a ſuccinct 


View of the Syſtem of the Fataliſts, and a 


Confutation of their Opinions; with an 


« Illuſtration of the Doctrine of Free Will; 
„ and an Enquiry, what view Mr. Pope might 
& have in touching upon the Leibnitzian Phi- | 
« Joſophy, and Fataliſm. By Mr. Crouſaz, 
« Profeſſor of Philoſophy and Mathematics at 


„ Lauſanne.” This tranſlation has been gene- 


rally 
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ö ah thought a production of Johnſon' s pen; 
but it is now known, tbat Mrs. Elizabeth Carter 
has acknowledged it to be one of her early per- 
formances. It is certain, however, that Johnſon 
was eager to promote the publication. He conſi- 
dered the foreign philoſopher as a man zealous i in 
the cauſe of religion; and with him he was wil- . 

ling to join againſt the ſyſtem of the Fataliſts, 
and the doctrine of Leibnitz. It is well known 
that Warburton wrote a vindication of Mr. 
Pope; but there is reaſon to think, that Johnſon = 
concei ved an early prejudice againſt the Eflay on 
Man; and what once took root in a mind like 
his, was. not ealily eradicated. His letter to 
Cave on this ſubje& is ſtill extant, and may well 
Juſtify Sir John Hawkins, who inferred that 
Johnſon was the tranſlator of Crouſaz. The 
concluſion of the letter is remarkable. I am 
yours, Impransvs.” If by that Latin word 
was meant that he had not dined, becauſe he 
wanted the means, who can read it, even at 
this hour, without an aching heart ? 


With a mind naturally vigorous, and quick- 
ened by neceſſity, Johnſon formed a multipli- 
eity of projects; but moſt of them proved 
abortive. A number of ſmall tracts iſſued 
OY Cc 4 from 
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from his pen with wonderful rapidity 3 ſuch | 
as Marmor NoRFOLCIENSE ; | or an Eſſay 
on an ancient prophetical Inſcription, in 
„ Monkith Rhyme. diſcovered at Lynn in 
Norfolk. By Probus Britannicus,” This 

was a pamphlet againſt Sir Robert Walpole, 

According to Sir John Hawkins, a warrant 
was iſſued to apprehend the Author, who re- 


retired with his wife to an obſcure lodging 
near Lambeth Marſh, and there eluded the 


ſearch of the meſſengers, But this ſtory has 


no foundation in truth, Johnſon was never 
[- known to mention ſuch an incident in his life; 
and Mr. Steele (late of the Treaſury) cauſed. 


diligent ſearch to be made at the proper offices, 
and-no trace of ſuch a proceeding could be 
found. In the ſame year (1739) the Lord 
Chamberlain prohibited the repreſentation of a 
tragedy, called Gus r Avus Vasa, by Henry 
Brooke. Under the malk of irony Johnſon 


publiſhed, 4 A Vindication of the Licencer 


« from the malicious and ſcandalous Aſperſions 
* of Mr. Brooke.“ Of theſe two pieces Sir 
John Hawkins fays, they have neither learn - 


1 ing nor wit; nor a ſingle ray of that ge- 


e nius which has ſince (blazed forth ;" but as 
they have been lately re-printed, the reader, 
* 3 15 who 
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who wiſhes to gtatify his curioſity, is referred 
to the fourteenth volume of Johnſon's works, 
publiſhed by Stockdale. The lives of Boer; | 
haave, Blake, Barratier, Father Paul, and 
athers, were, about that time, printed in the = 
Gentleman's Magazine. The ſubſcription of 
fifty pounds a year for Savage was completed; 
and in July, 1739, Johnſon parted with the 
companion of his midnight- urs, never to 
ſee him more. The ſeparation was, perhaps, a 
an advantage to him, who wanted to make a2 
right uſe of his time, and even then beheld, 
with ſelf-reproach, the waſte occaſioned by.diſ- 
ſipation. His abſtinence from wine and ſtrong 
liquors: began ſoon after the departure of Sa- 
vage. What habits he contracted in the courſe 
of that acquaintance cannot now be known. 
The ambition of excelling in converſation, and 
that pride of victory, which, at times, diſ- 
graced a man of Johnſon's genius, were, per- 
haps, native blemiſhes. A fierce ſpirit of in- 
dependence, even in the midſt of poverty, 
may be ſeen in Savage; and, if not thence 
transfuſed by Johnſon into his own manners, 
it may, at leaſt, be ſuppoſed to have gained 
ſtrength from the example before him. During 
that connection there was, if we believe Sir 


John 
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John Hawkins, a ſhort ſeparation between our 
author and his wife; but a reconciliation ſoon 
took place. Johnſon loved her, and ſhewed his 
affection in various modes of gallantry, which 
Garrick uſed to render ridiculous by his mimicry. 
The affectation of ſoft and faſhionable airs did not 
become an unwieldy figure: : his admiration 
was received by the wife with the Autter of an 
antiquated coquette; and both, it is well 


known, furniſhed matter for the lively genius 
of E Gaitick, - 
bl 125 
It is a mortifying reflection, that Johnſon, 
with a ſtore of learning and extraordinary ta- 
lents, was not able, at the age of thirty, to 
force his way to the favour of the publick. 
Slow riſes worth by poverty depreſs d. « He 
4 was ſtill, ” as he ſays himſelf, « to provide 
« for the day that was paſſ ing over him.” He 
ſaw Cave involved in a ſtate of warfare with 
the numerous competitors, at that time ſtrog⸗ 
gling with the Gentleman's Magazine; and 
gratitude for ſuch ſupplies as Johnſon received, 
dictated a Latin Ode on the ſubject of that 
contention. The firſt lines, 9 
be Urbane, nullis feſſe laboribus, 5 
„Urbane, nullis victe calumniis,” 
nn put 
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put one in mind of C 


fimir's Ode to Pope 

7 : 3 * io FI . 5 #2 of 3 : ks | * 12 1 4 
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« Vitans, regum maxime, maxime | 
'& Urbane vatum.”— e Pens 79 "ny 


* 5 


The Poliſh poet Was, probably, at that t time in 
the hands of a man who had meditated the 


hiſtory of the Latin poets. Guthrie the hiſ- 
torian, had from July 7 36 compoſed. the 


parliamentary ſpeeches for the Magazines; but, 
from the beginning of the ſeſſion which 
opened on the roth of November 1740, 


Johnſon ſucceeded to that departmen 15 and con- 
tinued it from that time to the debate on ſpi- 


rituous liquors, which happened in the Houſe 


of Lords in February, 1742-3. The elo- 
quence, the force of argument. and the ſplen- 
dor of language, diſplayed in the ſeveral 
ſpeeches, are well known, and univeſally ad- 
mired. The whole has been collected i in two 
volumes by Mr. Stockdale, and may form a 
proper ſupplement to this edition. Tnat John- 


ſon was the author of the debates during that 
generally known; but the ſe- 


” period was no 
cret tranſpired | ſeveral years afterwards, 


and was avowed by himſelf on the following 


occaſion. Mr. Wedderburne (now Lord Lough- 
| | ang 


— 


. A nr ov THE LIFR as 
. borough). Dr. Jahnſon, Dr. Francis (the 


tranſlator of Horace), the preſent writer, and 
others, dined with the late Mr, Foote. An 
important debate towards the end of Sir Ro- 
bert Walpele': 8 adminiſtration being mentioned, 
De: Francis obſerved, « Thar Mr. Pie ſpeech, 
6 on that occaſion, was. the beſt be bad ver 
66 read. 25 He added, * That he had employed | 
15 eight years ef his life 1 in tha ſtudy of De- 

« moſthenes, and finiſhed a tranſlation of that | 
6 celebrated. orator, with all the decorations | 

« of ſtyle and language within the reach af 
44 his capaeity; but he had met with nothing 
it equal to the ſpeech above-mentioned.” Many 
of the company remembered the debate; and 
ſome paſſages were cited, with the approbatioy 
and applauſe of all preſent. During the are 
dour of conyerſation Johnſon remained ſilent. 
As ſoon as the warmth of praiſe ſubſided, he 
opened with theſe words. That ſpeech 1 
« wrote in a garret in Exeter-ſtreet,” The 
company was ſtruck with aſtoniſhment. - Aſter 
ſtaring at each other in ſilent amaze, Dr. Fran- 
cis aſked, 4 How that ſpeech could be written 
by him?” « Sir,” faid Johnſon, „I wrote it 
* in Excter-ſtreet. I never had been in the 
„„ N gallery 
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„gallery of the Houſe of Commons but once. | 
Care had intereſt with the doot-keepers. 

. He, and the perſons employed under him, 
gained admittance: they brought away the 
1 ſüͤbjeck of diſcuſnon, the names of the 
QC ſpeakers, the fide they took, and the order 


in which they roſe, together with notes of 
«# the: arguments advanced in the coutſe of the 


debate. The whole was afterwards commu- 
*  nicated fo me, and 1 compoſed the ſpeeches 
*in the form which they now have in the Par- 
* famentaty debates.” To this diſcovery Dr. 
Francis made anſwer: 00 Then, Sir, you have 
* exterded Demoſthenes himſelf; for to lay, 
that you have exceeded Francis's Demo- 
* thenes, would be faying nothing.“ The teſt 

of the company beſtowed laviſh encomiums on 
Jolibſon : one, in particular, praiſed his im- 
partiality; 5 obſerving, that he dealt out reaſon 
and eloquence with an equal hand to both 
parties. 4 That is 18 not quite true, ſaid John- 
« fon; * I ſaved appearances tolerably well; 
Ly * but 1 took care that the wrd pocs ſhould 
«© not have the beſt of it.” The fale of the 
: Magazine was greatly increaſed by the Parlia- 
wi pert debates, which were continued by 
John- 
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- Johnſon till the month of March, 1742-3. 
From that time the Magazine , Was conducted 
by Dr. Hawkeſworth. „„ 


* 


Ne 1743-4. Ofborne, the bookſeller, - wy 
kept a ſhop in Gray s-lnn, purchaſed the Earl 
of Oxford's library, at the price of thirteen 


thouſand pounds. He projected a catalogue in 


five octavo volumes, at five ſhillings each. 
Johnſon was employed in that painful drudgery. 
He was likewiſe to collect all ſuch ſmall tracts, 

as were in any degree worth preſerving, i in order 
to reprint and publiſh the whole! in a collection, 


called The Harleian Miſcellany.” The eat. 


logue was completed; and the Miſcellany i ia 
1749 was publiſhed in eight quarto volumes. 
In this buſineſs Johnſon was a day-labourer, for 
immediate ſubſiſtence, not unlike Guſtavus 
Vaſa working in the mines of Dalicarlia. 
What Wilcox, a bookſeller of eminence in the 
Strand, ſaid to Johnſon, on his firſt arrival i in 
town, was now almoſt confirmed. He lent 
our author five guineas, and then aſked him, 
«© How do you mean. to earn your livelihood i in 
« this town ?” By wy literary labours,” was - 
the anſwer. Wilcox, Racing. at — ſhook 
his 
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1% 


bis head: . By your literary labours! —Y ou 


had better buy a porter's knot. Johnſon = 


” uſed ta tell this anecdote to Mc. Nich ols; but 
he faid, he Wilcox was one of my beſt friends, 
« and he. meant well.” In fact, Jobuſon, while 
employed i in Gray +-Ian, may be ſaid to have car · 
ried a, porter's knot, He pauſed occaſionally, to 
| peruſe the book that came to his hand, Oſborne 
thought that ſuch curioſity tended to nothing 
but delay, and objeRed to it with all the pride and 
inſolence of a man, who knew that he paid daily 
wages. In the diſpute that of courſe enſued, 
Oſborne, with that roughneſs which was natu- 
ral to him, enforced,his argument by giving the 


lie. Johnſon ſeized a folio, and knocked the 


bookſeller down. This ſtory has been related 
as an. inſtance of Johuſon' s ferocity ; but merit 
cannot always, take the ſpurns of the unworthy 
with, a nent e ; 

That the hiſtory 5 an author muſt be 1 
in his works is, in general, a true obſervation; ; 
and was never more apparent than iu the pre- 
ſent narrative. Every zra of Job nſon's life is 
fixed by his writings... In 1544, he publiſhed 


the Life of Savage ; ; and then projected a new 


edition 


8 
Z 
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A mo Wees 990 the Preface to 
ſpeate, has given his opini ö f e A 0 
H « thoſe things, which have been pod iſhed 
under the title” of Eſſays, "Reratires, Ob. 
4 « ſervations, bee. on Shakſpeare, if you 
1 ſome critical ndtes on Marbert 
44 f wen as a ſpecimen -of a gebe ec in 101 
i and written, as appears, by a mah of part 
© and genius, the reſt are abſolurely/ any 
ij ſerious. notice.” Hut the attentiöh bf the 
1 publick was not excited! there was no ff je! id 
to promote « fublcciptiony/ ane 5 Pune died, 
to revive at a future day. A net und 
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| however, was ſoon after 'x . 
ati Engliſh Dictionary, upon an enlarged plan. | 
Several of the moſt opulent bi kſellers ! bad 
meditated a work of this kind; ; aud the agre: 
ment was ſoon adjuſted between the parties. Em 

boldened by this connection, J >hnſon” thought 
of a better habitation chan he had hitherto 
known. 


ere er bz. jonhESC0.r ih 
10 dge ed with his wife in übt | 


arty ardu os unde eilig, 
ati do be heir his printer and friend Mr. Strahan, 
te ventured to take a houſe in Gough- quatre, 
leet· ſtreet. He was told that the Earl of 'Cheſ- 
terfield was a friend to his undeftaking; and; in 
conſequence of that intelligence, he publiſhed, in 
174% The Plan of a Dictionaty ef the Engl 
Lunguage, addreſſed to the Right Honourable Phi- 


principal Secretaries of State. Mr. Whiteh 


ad, 


afterwards Poet Laureat, undertook: to convey : 
the mme to his Lordihip: the conſe- 


quence was an invitation from Lord Cheſter- 
field to the author. A ſtronger contraſt of cha- 
en not be brought together; che 
Nobleman,. celebrated for his wit, and all the 
8 Senf polite behaviour; the Author, con= 


ſcious of his own merit, towering in idea 


| abbve. all competition, /verſed in ſcholaſtic 


logie, but a ſtranger to the arts of polite con- 


verſation, uncouth, vehement, and vociferous; 
The coalition Was too vngstaral. Johnſon 
expected a Mcenas, ar 


I Dormer, Earlof Cheſterfield, ente his Majeſty's 


id was © diſappointed. 
No K e no aſſiſtance. followed. Visits 


4 8 bo i " 
- 2 7 ty 


= bim go, aud, fired with indiguatio 
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were repeated; 7 but the reception NAS dot cor⸗ = 
dial. Johnſon one day was lelt a full hour, waits 
ing 1 in an anti- chamber, till A gentleman n ſhould 
Ee” retire, and leave his Lordſhip at leiſure, e, ; Ti 8 
was the famous Colley Cibber... Joh aer. jag | 


of the houſe... What Lord Cheſt terfield thou 
of his viſitor may be ſeen in a paſtage in oue 
of that Nobleman' 8 letters to his ſon !“. 65 Therg ; 
en whoſe moral, characte „ deep leant 

ing, aud ſuperior parts, 1 acknowledge, ad- 


1 mire, and feſpect; but whom, it is .o im, 
ge tor . to r that N "hd 


' jars; Never in ee. 2 fition. 2 e 
to the ſituation of his body, they ought to 
« be in, but conſtantly employed in commit - 
«ting acts of hoſtility upon the Graces. He 
4. throws any where, but down his throat E | 
« whatever he means to- drink ; and mangles 

46 what he meaus to carve. Inattentive to alt ö 
2 the os .of. ſocial life, he eee . 


4 


* Letter cox. es Pn 


in conjunction with L 


— 


05 3 


e > 


* 
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P © Aſputes ES Able i ignorant of 1996 ſeveral 2 


« lies: of familiarity and reſf 171 he is 
e exactly the ſame to his ſuperiors,” his equals, 


* and his inferiors; and therefore, by à ne- 
ceffary conſequence, i is abſurd to two of the 


94 * 


—_— Is it poſſible to 16e fuck man 8 


utmoſt I can do for bim is, 7 
a him a reſpectable Hottentot.“ Such 
was! the idea entertained by Lord Cheſterfield; 

frer r the incident of 1 Wer Amara] | 
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In the bre 88; the! yr; 15007 Gurrick, : 
Lacy, became patentee of 


y-lane: Playhouſe. - For. the opening of 


the theatre; at the uſual time, Johnſon wrote 


for his friend the well-known prologue, ' which, 


to'ſay; no more of it, may at leaſt be placed on 
eis to the tragedy of Cato. 


level with Po 
155 £7 Hs C11 1 
N e & 8 e 
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under Garrick's 
| di- 
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direktion, Jobafin thought 8 aw mity 

to think of his tragedy of Irene, which v 
his whole ſtock on 1 his firſt arrival in to n, 1 
the year 1737. ay was accordingly put 
into E in 4 Jenaal} 1749. As a 7. 
curſor to prepare the way, and aw 588 zen the 
public attention, The V. unity ＋F E 
a Poem in Imitation of the Te & ] Aid If | 
Juvenal. by the Author of London, was pub- 
liſhed in the ſame month. In the Gentlemin's 
a e ee for: a dete, N 5 2 Mt n 


hf Mandy ebe tit eib. nn from 
that time, without! interruption, to N y 
February the 20th, being in all aten night | 
Since that time it has not been exhiblted on 
any ſtage. Irene may be added to ſome other | 
plays in our language, which have loft thi 


| ir 
place in the theatre, but contiuue to leaſe i Ian 
the clofst. During the feprefentation öf this 
piece, Johnſon | attended every hight! behind 
the ſcenes. Conceiviug that his character, as 
- anker Fred ome” ornament "for his 


corate Wimlelk ik 4 Edesse wf 1 To and 
3 gold: -laced hat. "Thelate Mr. Tophans Beau 


elere, 


own invited the au 


3 2 


nch plead 


| undeſigned, "uk 
of this Green · room finery, as related by the au- 


* the more for ſeeming 


| thor himſelf; But,” ſaid Johnſan, with great 


, e J ſoon laid aſide my gold- -laced, hat, 


*{ leſt it ſhould make me proud.” The amount 

P the three benefit nights for the tragedy of 
; e feared, was not very conſi- 
derahle, as the * that ſtimulating motive, 

| thor. to another dramatic 

attempt... Some years afterwards, when the 


Jrene,. it is to 


20 Writer was intimate with Garrick, and 
knew Johnſon to be in diſtreſs, he aſked. the 


gedy for bis Lichfield friend ? Garrick's anſwer 


| «4. When neee W * een . Fe 
"Annes heart.” "ry 


ſw may, N bai a r af 1 
neſs in this regular way of tracing au author 
from one work to another, and the reader max 
feel the effect of a tedious. monotony; but in 
the life of Johnſon there are no other land- 
1 marks. 
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dur. wha led had v8) great deal of that We 15 


x to give a pleaſant deſcription 


er why he did not produce another tra- 


Was remarkable: When Johnſon writes 
gedy,. declamation. roars, and paſſion fleeps : 


3 
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marks. He was now forty years, & and, had | 

mixed but little with the world. He N 
no profeſſion, tranſacted no Pe ey ſin Was 
| a ſtranger to what 1s called a town - life. W'eẽ 
are now arrived at the brighteſt period he had 
hitherto. known. His name broke out upon 
mankind with a degree of luſtre that promiſed 
a triumph over all his difficulties. The Life of 
Savage was admired as a beautiful and inſtrue- 
tive piece of biography. The two Imitations 
of Juvenal were thought to rival even the ex- 
cellence of Pope; and the tragedy of Irene, 
though unintereſting on the ſtage, was uni- 
verſally admired in the cloſet, for the propriety 
of the ſentiments, the richneſs of the lan- 
guage, and the general harmony of the whole 
compoſition. His fame was widely diffuſed ; 
and he had made his agreement with the book - 
ſellers for his Engliſh Dictionary at the ſum of 
fifteen hundred guineas; part of which was to 
be, from time to time, advanced in proportion 
| to the progreſs of the work. This was a cer- 
tain fund for his ſupport, without being obliged: 
to write fugitive pieces for the petty ſupplies 
of the day. Acco dingly we find that, in 1749. 
he eſtabliſhed. a elub, conſiſting of ten in num- 


3 * ber, 
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ber, at Horſeman" Ro in 1 lane, on every | 
Tueſday * evening. · This is the firſt ſcene of 
ſocial life to which ler nſon can be traced out 
of his ou n Houſe. The members of this 
little ſociety were, Samuel Johnſon : Dr. Salter 
| (father of the late Maſter of the Charter- 
houſe); Dr. Hawkeſworth; Mr. Ry land, a 
merchant; Mr. Payne, a bookſeller, in Pater- 
noſter-row ; Mr. Samuel Dyer, a learned young | 
man; Dr. William M“ Ghie, a Scotch phyſi- 
can ; Dr. Edmund Barker, a young phyſician ; 
Dr. Bathurſt; another young phyſician; and 
Sir John Hawkins. 5 This liſt is given by Sir 
John, as it ſhould ſeem, with no other view 
than to draw a ſpiteful and malevolent character 
of almoſt every one of them. Mr. Dyer, 
pans, Sir John ſays he loved with the affec- 

tion of a brother, meets with the harſheſt 
mnt becauſe it was his maxim, that 16 
live in peace with mankind, And in a temper to do 
good offices, was the moſt eſſential part of our 
duty. That notion of moral goodneſs gave 
1mbrage to Sir John. Hawkins, and drew 
down upon the memory of his friend the bit= 
tereſt 1 imputations. Mr. Dyer. however, was 
admired * loved through life. He was a 
d 4 TR man 
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man of literature. Johnſon. loved to enter 
with him. into a diſcuſſion of metaphyſical, . 
moral, and critical ſubjects; in thoſe conflicts, 
exerciſing | his talents, and, according to his 
cuſtom, always contending, for victory. Dr. 
Bathurſt was the perſon on, whom Johnſon 
fixed his affection. He hardly ever ſpoke of 
him without tears in his eyes. It was from 
him, who was a native of Jamaica, that 
Johnſon received into his ſervice Frank, the 
black ſervant, whom, on account of his maſter, 
he valued to the end of his life. At the time 
of inſtituting the club in lvy-lane, Johnſon, 
had projected the Rambler. The title Was moſt - 
probably ſuggeſted by the Wanderer ; a poem | 
which he mentions, | with the warmeſt praiſe, | 
in the Life of Savage. With, the ſame ſpirit of 
independence with which he wiſhed. to live, it 
was now his pride to write. | He communi- 
cated his plan to none of bis friends: he de- 
fired. no aſſiſtance, relying entirely on his own 
fund, and the protection of the Divine Being, f 
which he implored in a ſolemn form of Prayer, 
compoſed by himſelf for the occaſion. HFav- 
ing formed a reſolution to undertake a. Work 
that might be of uſe and hogour to bis country, 


he 


(x3 | — 
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he thought, with Milton, chat th 


s Was no 


be obtained but by devout prayer to. that 
4 Eternal Spirit that can enrich with all ut · 


C terance. and knowledge, and ſend out his 
* ſeraphim with the hallowed fire of his altar, 
to touch and ann the _ oh f: whos ond 
* plex . Ben 6 


þ 
0 N 19 


e nk; the ſpecial at of 
Heaven, and by that act of piety fortified his 


mind, he began the great work of the Rams 


auer. The firſt number was publiſhed on Tueſ- 


day, March the 2oth, 1750; and from that 
time was continued regularly every Tueſday and 


Saturday for the ſpace of two years, when it 


finally eloſed on Saturday, March 14, 1762. 


As it began with motives of piety, ſo it ap- 


pears, that the ſame religious ſpirit glowed 
with unabating ardour to the laſt. His con- 
cluſion is: 4. The Eſſays profeſſedly ſerious, if 


« 1. have been able to execute my own inten- 
4 tions, will be found exactly conformable to 


the precepts. of Chriſtianity, without any 
% accommodation to the-licentiouſneſs and le- 
66; vity of the preſ nt age. I therefore look 


4 b ck « on this part of my work with pleaſure, 


« which 
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which no man ſhall diminiſh: or MOTTO | 
I ſhall never envy the honours which wit and | 
learning obtain in any other cauſe, if I can 
<-be numbered among the writers who have 
given ardour to virtue, and confidence to 
t truth. The whole number of Effays 
amounted to two hundred and eight. Addi- 
ſon's, in the Spectator, are more in number, but 
not half in point of quantity: Addiſon was not 
bound to publiſn on ſtated days; he could watch 
the ebb and flow of his genius, and ſend his pa- 
per to the preſs when his own taſte was ſatiſ- 
fied. Johnſon's caſe was very different. He 
wrote ſingly and alone. In the whole progreſs 
of the work he did not receive more than ten 
effays: This was a ſcanty contribution. For 
the reſt, the author has deſcribed his ſituation x 
He that condemns himſelf: to compoſe on a 
c ſtated day, will often bring to his taſk an at- 
t tention diſſipated, a memory embarraſſed, an 
„imagination overwhelmed, a mind diſtracted 
with anxieties,” a body languiſhing with diſ- 
4 eaſe: he will labour on a barren topic, till it 
| 4 is too late to change it 3 Or, in the ardour 0 
& invention, diffuſe his thoughts into wild exu- 
WL n which the preſſing hour of publi- 
a ve + | 6 cation 
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| nder = on each day did not amount to five 
hundred: of courſe the bookſeller, who paid 

the author four guineas a week, did not carry 
on a ſucceſsful trade. His generoſity and per- 
ſeverance deſerve to be commended; and hap- 

pily, when the collection appeared in volumes, 
were amply rewarded. Johnſon! lived to ſee 


his labours flouriſh in a tenth edition! His 


poſterity, as an ingenious French writer has 


ſaid on a ſimilar _ r js in his Ws 


time; 


17 2 3 8 * "8 - 


In the beginning of 1750, ſbon after the 
Rambler was ſet on foot, Johnſon was induced 


by the arts of a vile impoſtor to lend his affiſt- 
ance, during a temporary deluſion, to 2 fraud 
not to be paralleled in the annals of literature. 


One LAupkn, a native of Scotland, who had 
been a teacher in the Univerſity of Epi- 


BURGH, had conceived a mortal antipathy to 


the name and character of Milton. His 


reaſon was, becauſe the prayer of Pamela, in 


Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia, was, as he ſup- | 


poſed, maliciouſly inſerted by the great poet in 


e1 0 eee eden or | 
+ of this excellent production 'the 
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.. ah, imputation at ee on ther memory 
e 4hs murdered king. Fired with reſentment 
aud willing to reap the profits of a am im- 
poſitions; this man collected from ſeveral Latin 


poets, ſuch as Maſenius the Jeſuit, Staphorſ- 
tius a Dutch divine, Beza, and others, all 
ſuch paſſages as bore any kind of -reſemblance 
to different places in the Paradiſe Loſt; and 
theſe he publiſhed, from time to time, in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, with occaſional inter- 
polations of lines, which he himſelf tranſlated 
from Milton. The public credulity ſwallowed 
all with eagerneſs; and Milton was ſuppoſed to 
be guilty. of plagiariſm from inferior modern 
writers. The fraud ſucceeded, ſo well, that 


Lauder collected the Whole into a, — — 


aud advertiſed ĩt under the title of . An E/ay 


on Milton's Le and Initation of the 3 


in bis Paradiſe Loft; dedicated ta the Univer- 
_ £6. fities & Oxford and Cambridge. While the 


Penn. to inden at the Ivy- lane An * 


eee ; No, man i in 3 e was in earn 


ſeſſion of the authors from whom Lauder 
e 


enn or D. Jenson. & 


profeſſed to make h extracts. The ec 
was believed; and the Eohitriver'of ir found his 
way to Johnſon, who is' repreſented" by Sit 
John Hawkins, r not indeed as afi keene 

the fraud, but, through motives of mulignity 
to Milton, delighting in the detectib, aud 
exulting that the poet's reputation Would ſuf 


er ne diſcovery.” More males be * de- 


kins alas} « fbr be wi iſped vob, 15 the arguü- 


nent mu be inferred from the preface, whith 


« indubitably was written by bim. The preface, 
it is well known, was written by Johnſou;'and 
for that reaſon is inſerted in this edition But 


no longer than while he believed it founded in 


. truth. Let us advert to his ou Words in that 


very preface. 4. Among the enquiries 240 

6 which the ardour of otiticiſm has naturhlly 
gien occaſion,” none is more obſcare init 
4 ſelf, or more worthy ef ratiofial curiofity, 
« a e a retrofpectioi of 

| mighty genius in the conſtructiom of his 
* work ; a view of the fabric gradually rifing, 
perhaps from ſmall deginnings, till its Won 
We Aatibir fe i apt! the Gente 4 g en Ferie 
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„nde were collected; ebend is en nder 
dug them from the quarries of nature, or 
« demoliſhed. other buildings to embelliſh his 
« own. Theſe were the motives that induced 
Jchnſon to aſſiſt Lauder with) a preface: and 
are not theſe the motives of a eritit and 4 
ſcholar? What reader of taſte, what man of . 
real knowledge; would not think his time well 
—— fo A fo ntefeſts 5 
————— obocedhl ace gie Wittler 
the ſmalleſt tincture of malevolence, to: receive 
real information? It is notes be thus 
obliged to vindicate a man who, in bis heart; 
towered. above the petty arts of fraud and im- 
1 poſition, againſt an injudicious biographer, . 5 
undertook to be his editor, and the protector 
of his memory. Another writer; Dr. Towers, 
in an Eſſay on the Life and Character of Dr. 
ne ſeems to counten not this calumn q 
121 | He 
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+ hg in. his panes, pf verges ut r great, = 
poets... and which: induced bim to, „ fit in that 
opp. Theſe words, would ſeem, to, de. 
ſcribe an accomplice,, were they not immedi - 
ately followed by. an expreſs declaratiop, .that- 
Johnſon was unacguainted with the imp i fs 
Dr, Towers, adds, It. ſeems, 10 have been by,% 
of. making - ſome , compenſatian to the memory of - 
| 3 . tbe, ſhare, he; had in the, + attack, of 
Lauder, tet Jahn uit 450 buen Haben = 


Jars RE; the priory T- f. the . 
fie of Milan 's grand-daughter.. Dr. Towers 
9 Prejudice zubut, as Shaklpeare | 
| 188 ib, « be begets Atampesmeg eise 
«it ſm othneſs,” Ile is, therefore, entitled 
to a diſpaſ ionate anſwer. . When Johnſon 
wrote the prologue, it does appear that he was 
aware of the malignant. artifices praiſed. by | 

Lauder. In the poſtſcript to Jobuſon' $ pre- 
face, a ſubſcription, is propoſed, for relieving 
the grand- daughter of the author of Paradiſe 


Loſt; : * Towers will agree that this ſhews 
John- 


* 


pogo Hepatic)" — que A * — in 


dead, united with the pleaſure of doing g0 

to the living. The letter ads, „ T6 afft . 
e duſteious indigene, Nrogghing with Aiftreſs, 
„and debilitated by age, is a diſplay of 'virs 
tue, and an acquiſition of happineſs and ho- 
„ nour. Whoever, therefore, would be thought 
* bur ineemparäble Milton, and not 
t tute of gratit ide as to r 


þ 
» 
« & 
[ | 
% > 
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ment, f 


4 ſciouſneſs of doing good, would appea 


ey Web ks ow x TT oP Abd | 


there faid to have appeared" originally in the 
General Advertiſer, ath April, 1750, by whit 


the publick were invited to embrace che apes / 


tuhiry of paying a 2 juſt regard to the illuſtriou 


4 7 F 1 
"$1 +117 ky 2 427 


able of pleaſure in reading the works of 


as to refuſe to -lay out 2 

e trifle, in a rational and elegant entertains 
r che benefit of his living remains, 

4 for the exerciſe of their own vi 1 „ the 

i jncreaſe of their reputation, and th 


« Drury-lane Theatre, to- morrow, April 5, 


when Comvs will be performed for the benes 
1 fit of Mrs. Elizabeth Foſter, grand - daughter 


to the author, and the only ſurviving branch 
Lots 8 his family. Nota bene, * were. Will be a 


"3 5 new 
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new pfologue on the occaſion, written by 
1 Tn author of bor an and 1 558 
Bigg to 2 the — Abit 
ſuppoſed | to have entertained” perſonal malice 
to the grand- father. It is true, that the ma- 
Hevolence of Lauder, as well as the impoſtures 
of Archibald Bower, were fully detected by 
the labouts, in the cauſe of truth, of the Rer. 


Dr. e OY | ord Eg of 1 * ö 


I Y „ | Or 4. * Se: 
("rn ie che Int dit Hydram, . 
ths „ Netadue fatali porcents labore ſubegit.” 


Das the pawphler,'entir oled, Milton viidicated 
from ih Cha rge of "Plagiariſm brought againſt | 
bim by Mr. Lauder, and Lauder” himſelf” con- | 
viele of ſe veral Forgeries an groſs Impofitions' on | 
"the Publick. ' By Job Douglas, M. A. Rector 
2 of Exton ' Conſtant! ne, Salep. Was not pub- 
liſhed till the year 1757. In that work, p. 77. 

1. uglas' ſays: „It is to be hoped, nay, 
eit is expeFted, that the elegant and nervous 

8 «avriter,* whoſe 7 ju licious ſentitnents and in · 
able dye point ot thE-artbor- of Lau- 


* 23 7 q 4 . 
34 &. 4 0 * * 


45 FERN 
| «-det's' preface and poſtſeripr will no longer 

allow A MAN to Pluie "himſelf >with "bis ſeas 

| «hers, who appears ſo little to have deſerved ' 
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have here a contemporary teftix 


| in > which. the fr of. Lauder was. 
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4 bs "NG, an aſſiſtanee which 1 am per- 


* ſuaded would never have been communi- 


« cated, had there been the leaſt ſuſpicion of 
« thoſe facts, which 1 bave been the inſtru- 
ment of conveying to. the world. We 


tegrity of Dr. Johnſon. throughout the whole 
af that vile tranſaction. What was the. con- 
ſequence of the requiſition made by Dr. Doug- 


las? Johnfon, whoſe ruling paſſion may be 


ſaid to be the love of truth, convinced Lauder, 
that it would be more for his intereſt to make 


a full confeſfon of his guilt, than to ſtand 


forth the convicted champion of a lye; 3 and for 
this purpoſe he drew up, in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
a. recantation. in a Letter to the Rev. Mr. 
Douglas, which Lauder ſigned, and publiſhes | 
in the year 1751. That piece will remain a 


laſting memorial of the abhorrenee with which 


Johnſon beheld a violation of truth. Mr. Ni- 


hols, whole attachment to. his een friend | 


al Magazine 17 53 AED Icbabon bad ceaſed 
to write in that nee was urged as an 


| EITTIT1 or DR. rounso r. 67 


additional proof of Geberste malie: *Hereud 
the libellous paſſage with attention, and inſtantly 
wtote on the margin: . In the buſineſs of Lau- 
« der L was deceived, partly by thinking the man 
« toq frantic to be fraudulent. Of the poetical 
a = der- from the Magazine I am not the 
un I fancy it was put in after I had 
. . that work; for I not oy” did not 
« write it, but 1 do not remember it.“ As 4 
eritie and à ſcholar, Johnfon was willing to 
receive what numbers at the time believed to 
be true information: when he found that the 
whole was a forgery, he renounced nets con- 
neftion wu Nth BOT,” 133 


In Mach 1 17 EY he felt a fevere ſtroke ef 
affliction in the death of his wife. The laſt 
| number of the Rambler, : as already mentioned, 
was on the r4th of that month. The lofs of 
Mrs. Johnſon was then approaching, and, pro- 
bably, was the cauſe that put an end to thoſe 
admirable periodical eſſays. It appears that ſhe 
died on the 28th of March: in a memorandum, 

| at the foot of the Prayers and Meditations, 

l is | cal eck her Dying Day. She was buried 
at Bromley, under the care of Dr. Hawkeſ⸗ 


worth, Johnſon placed: a Latin n on 
„„ her 
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her tomb, in irbich he belebte her beauty⸗ Ei 


With the ſingularity of his prayers for his deceaſed 


wife; from that time to the end of his days, the 
world is ſufficiently acquainted. On Eaſter- 
day, 22d April, 1764, his memorandum ſays: 
Thought on Tetty, poor dear Tetty ! with 
„ my eves full. Went to Church. After 7 


« ſermon I recommended Tetty in a prayer by 


&« herſelf; and my father, mother, brother, 


„ and Bathurſt, in another. I did it only 


« once, ſo far as it might be lawful for me.“ 
In a prayer, January 23; 1759, the day on 
which his mother was buried, he commetids, 
as far as may be lawful, her ſoul to God, im- 


ploring for her whatever is moſt beneficial to 


her in her preſent ſtate. In this habit he per- 
ſervered to the end of his days. The Rev. 


Mr. Strahan, the editor of the Prayers and. 


Meditations, obſerves,- % That Johnſon; on 
« ſome occaſions, prays that the Almighty 


2 may have had mercy. on his wife and Mr. 5 


11 Thrale: evidently ſuppoſing their ſentence. 
6 to have been already paſſed in the Divine 
4 Mind; and, by conſequence, proving, that. 


| & he had no belief in a ſtate of purgatory, and 
«, no. reaſon for praying 1 for the dead that could | 
66 + impeach. the Lt of his profeſſion as A- 


i RS. . | 66 Pro- 


F 3” Fg 
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% Proteſtant,” Mr. Strahan adds, That, in 


< praying for the regretted tenants of the 
« grave, Johnſon. conformed to a practice 


„ which has been retained by many learned 


<« members of the Eſtabliſhed Chureh, though 
or | the. Liturgy no longer admits it. 15 If : where 
&« the tree falleth, there it all be; if our ſtate; 
«6 at the cloſe of life, is to be the meaſure of 
our final ſentence, - then prayers - for the 
56 dead, being viſibly fruitleſs, can be regarded 
only as the vain oblations of ſuperſtition. 
« But of all ſuperſtitions this, perhaps, is one 
44 of the leaſt unamiable, and moſt incident to 
% good mind. If our ſenſations of kindneſs 
e“ be intenſe; thoſe, whom wwe have revered and 
* loved, death cannot wholly ſeclude from our 
concern. It is true, for the reaſon juſt men- 
“ tioned, ſuch evidences of our ſurviving af- 
« feftion may be thought ill-judged ; but 
6 ſurely they are generous, and ſome natural 
&.tenderneſs i is due even toa ſuperſtition, which 
„ thus, originates in piety and benevolence.” 
Theſe ſentences, extracted from the Rev. 
Mr. Strahan's preface, if _ are not a full 
juſtification, are, at leaſt, -a beautiful apo- 
logy. It will not be improper to add what 
e himſelf has ſaid on the ſubject. Being 
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aſked by Mr. Boſwell x, what he thought c 
purgatory, as believed by the Roman Catho- 
lics? His anſwer was, © It is a very harmleſs 
« doftrine. They are of opinion, that the 
« generality of ' mankind are neither fo obſti- 
& nately wicked as to deſerve everlaſting pu- 


440 niſhment ; nor ſo good as to merit being 


« admitted into the ſociety of bleſſed ſpirits 3, | 


and, therefore, that God 1s graciouſly pleaſed 


6 to allow a middle ſtate, where they may be 
% purified by certain degrees of ſuffering. You 


* ſee there is nothing unreaſonable in this; 


« and if it be once eſtabliſhed that there are 
« ſouls in purgatory, it is as proper to pray 


4 who are yet in this life.“ This was Dr. 
Johnſon's gueſs into futurity; and to gueſs is 
the utmoſt that man can do. 3 clouds, 
and ns reſt upon it, 


| Mrs X Johnſen left a e Lucy Porter, 
by her firſt huſband. She had contracted a 
friendſhip with Mrs. Anne Williams, the daugh- 
ter of Zachary Williams, a phyfician of emi- 
nence in South Wales, who had devoted more 


than thirty years of a long life to the ſtudy of 


* Life of Johnſon, Vol. I. p. 328. 
„ „ » 
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Wende and was thonght to have made 
great advances towards. wi important diſco- 
very. His letters to Lord Halifax, and the 
Lords of the Admiralty, partly corrected aud 
partly written by Dr. Johnſon, are ſtill extant 
in the hands of Mr. Nichols“. We there 
find Dr, Williams, in the baht year of 


5 his age, ſtating, that he had prepared an in- | 
ſtrument, which might be called an epitome 
or miniature of the terraqueous globe, ſhew- 


ing, with the aſſiſtance of tables conſtructed 


by himſelf, the variations of the magnetic 


needle, and aſcertaining the lon gitude for the 
ſafety of navigation. It appears that this 
ſcheme had been referred to Sir Iſaac Newton; 


but that great philoſopher excuſing himſelf on 


account of his advanced ape, all applications 
were uſcleſs till 1751, when the fubje& was 
referred, by order of Lord Anfon, to Dr. 


Bradley, the celebrated profeſſor of aſtronomy. 


lis report was unfavourable +. though it 
allows that a conſiderable progreſs had 
been made. Dr. Williams, after all his la- 
bour and expence, died in a ſhort time after, 
4 2 melancholy inſtance of un rewarded merit. 


. See Gentleman 8 Miagreine for Nov. and Dee. 757. 
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His dabgh tet poſſeſſed uncommon bees 
and, though blind, had an alacrity of mind 
that made her converſation agreeable, and 


even defi rable. To relieve and appeaſe me- 
lancholy reflections, Johuſon took her home 
to his | houſe in Gough-ſquare- In 17 50 
Garrick gave her a benefit · play, which pre 
duced two hundred pounds. In 1766 
publiſhed, by ſubſcription, a quarto volume of 


Wa 99 t 
4s > A 


Miſcellanies, and increaſed her little ſtock to 
three hundred pounds. That fuud, with 


Johnſon's protection, ſupported her r g 
the remainder of her e 3 5 | 


ah 


- During the two years in which the Rambler | 

was carried on, the Dictionary proceeded by ſlow 
degrees. In May 1752, having compoſed a prayer 
preparatory to his return from tears and ſorrow 
to the duties of life, he reſumed his grand de- 
ſign, and went on with vigour, giving, however, 
occaſional aſſiſtance to his friend Dr. Hawkeſ- 
worth in the Adveuturer, which began ſoon 
after the Rambler was laid afide. Some of the 
moſt valuable eſſays in that collection were 
from the pen of Johnſon. | The Dictionary 
was completed towards the end of 1754; and, 


Cave being then no more, it was a mortification 


to 1 * author of that noble addition to our 
lan- 


4 8 


* 
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W that his old friend did not live to ſee 
the triumph of his labours. In May 1755, 
that great work was publiſhed. Johnſon was 
defirous that it ſhould come from one who had 
5 obtained academical honours; and for that pur- 
poſe, his friend the Rev. Thomas Warton ob- 
tained for him, in the preceding month of 
February, a diploma for a maſter's degree from 
the Univerſity of Oxford. Garrick, on the 
publication of the Dictionary, wrote e the fol- 


oy lines. | 


6. Talk of war with a Briton, he 11 1 boldly advance 

% That one Engliſh ſoldier can beat ten of France. 

10 Would we alter the boaſt W the ſword to che 

1 N pen, i 1 2 

4 Our odds are ſtill greater, Kill greater our men. 

In the deep mines of fehlte W Frenchmen 

may toil, : | 

5 « Can their dogs be compari to Locke, N ew- 

i or Boyle? 5 | 
« Let them rally their heroes, 7 oe forth Ml their 


«  pow'rs. 
« Their verſemen and proſemen, then march them | 


be with ours. 


6 Firſt Shakf peare and Milton, like Gods in the 5 
Have put their whole drama and epic to fligbt. 
rc In ſatifes, epiſtles, and odes, would they cope ? 


©. Their numbers r retreat before Dryden and Pope. 
44 And 


— 


= 
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© Aad Johnſon well arm'd, like 2 herd of per, 
1 has beat Forty French, and will beat Forty won 


It is, perhaps, . to mention, 2 Forty 
was the number of the French Academy, at 
the time when their Dictionary was 1 
to kettle their language. i Ro 
In the courſe of the winter tes this 
grand publication, the late Earl of Cheſter- 
field gave two eſſays 1 in the periodical Paper, 
called TRE Wonrp, dated November 28, and 
December 5, 1754, to prepare the publick for 
ſo important a work. The original plan, ad- 
dreſſed to his Lordſhip in the year 1747, is 
there mentioned in terms of the higheſt praiſe; 
and "this was underſtood, at the time, to be 
outtly way of foliciting a dedication of the 
Dictionary to himſelf. Johnſon treated this 
civility with diſdain. He ſaid to Garrick and 
others, © I have ſailed a long and painful 
voyage round the world of the Englith lan- 
« guage; and does he now ſend out two cock- 
« boats to tow me into harbour?“ He had 
| faid, in the laſt number of the Rambler, 
« that, having laboured to maintain the dignity 
« of-virtue, I will not now degrade it by the 
6 meanneſs of * Such nw when 
he 


— 
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he had finiſhed his « Dictionary, not,” whe 
ſays himſelf, '« in the ſoſt obſcurities of retire- 
2. ment, or under the ſhelter of academic 
2. bowers, but amidſt inconvenience and diſ- 
4 traction, in fickneſs and in forrow, 50 
4 without the patronage of the great,“ 3 
not likely to be caught by the lure ee out 
by Lord Cheſterfield. He had in vain ſought 
the patronage of that nobleman; and his pride, 
exaſperated by diſappointment, drew from him 
the following letter, dated n the month of | 
February, 1755. | | 


46 To the Right Wohne the Earl of 
Nr We e 


MV Loxv, 


; «] have been lately. informed, 2 1 pro- 
20 prietors "of the World, that two papers, in 
40 which my Dictionary i is recommended tothe 
40 « publick, were written by your Lordſhip, 

« To be ſo diſtinguiſhed i is an honour which, 
« being very little accuſtomed to favours from 
60 the great, I know not well how to receive, or 
e in what terms to acknowledge. | 


«6 When, upon ſome flight encouragement, 
4 1 firſt viſited your Lordſhip, I was overpow- 
« 1 like the reſt of mankind, by the en- 


66 chantment 
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66: chantment of Four dre, and; di not 
« forbear to wiſh, that I might boaſt myſelf 
E: 175 le vaingueur du vaingucur de la terre; that T 
A + might obtain that regard for which 1 ſaw 
« the. world contending. But 1 found my 
$5 attendance ſo little encouraged, that. neither 
46 pride, nor modeſty, would ſuffer me to con- 
4 tinue it. Wheu I had once addreſſed your 
„ Lordſhip in public, J had exhauſted. all the 
« art of pleaſing, which * retired and un- 

« courtly ſcholar can poſſeſs. 1 had done all 
« that I could; and no man is well pleaſed " 
40 have his all neglected, be it ever ſo little. 


&« Seven years, my Lot, have now paſſed 
4 ſince I waited in your outward room, or was 
« repulſed from your door; during which 
„ time I have been puſhing | on my work 
40 through difficulties, of which it is uſeleſs to 

* complain, and have brought it at laſt to the . 
verge of publication, without one act of 
4 aſſiſtance, one word of encouragement, or 
4 one ſmile of favour. Such treatment ] did 
not wn for I never bad a patron before, 


6c The Shepherd | in View grew acquainted 
hs with Love, and found him a native of the 
as rocks. 1 
cc 1 
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4 Is nor à patron, my Lord, one who lodks 
« with unconcern on a man ſtruggling for life in 
« the water, and, when has he reached ground, 
«'encumbers him with help? The notice 
which you have been pleaſed | to'take of my 
% Jabours,' had it been early, had been kind; 
«but i it has been delayed wml I am indifferent, 
and cannot enjoy it; till I am ſolitary, and 
cannot impart it; till 1 am known, and do 
«not want it. J hope it is no very cynical aſpe- 
2 rity not to confeſs obligations where no be- 

e nefit has been received; or to be unwilling 
« that the publick ſhould conſider me as owing 
« that to a patron, which Providence has ena- 
. e me to do for myſelf. „ 
Having carried on my work thus far with 
6s «fo little obligation to any favourer of learn- 


ing, I ſhall not be diſappointed, though T 


cc ſhould conclude it, if leſs be poſſi ble, with 
« lefs; for I have been long wakened from 
« that dream of hope, in which I once boaſted 
0 * myſelf with ſo much exultation. 5 | 


1 Mx Lok, | 
15 4 6 « Your Lordſhip 8 moſt bumble. 
1 * and moſt obedient. pens 


3 5 1 wt 
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7, that Jolinfort 
eld the word 


Gets had never pms — mean to 
receive it, and meaner to give it. It may be 
imagined, that for Johuſon's ferocity, as it has- 
been called, there was ſome foundation in bis 
inarices; and, as his Dictionary was brought 
to a concluſion, that money was now to flow 
in upon him. The reverſe was the caſe. For 
bis ſubſiſtence, during the progreſs of the 
work, he had received at different times the | 
amount of his contract; and when his re- 
ceipts were produced to him at a tavern-dinner, 
given by the bookſellers, it appeared, that he 
had been paid a hundred pounds and upwards 
more than his due. The author of a bock, 
called Lexipbanes, written by a Mr. Cam bell, 
à Scotchman, and purſer of a man of war, 
endeavoured to blaſt his laurels, but in vain. 
The world applauded, and Johnſan never re- 
plied. « Abuſe,” he faid, « js often of ſer-⸗ 
« vice; there is nothing ſo dangerous. to. an 
5 author as ſilence ; his name, like a ſhuttle- 
cock, muſt be beat backward and forward, 

* or i * to 5 Bun = Lexiphanes pro- 


feſſed 


elle to be an imitation af the pleaſant man 
Lucian; but dum al was not the talent 


| vi was in = the ſommer I 17 34. that the preſent; 
writer. became acquainted. with Dr. Joboſon, 
The cauſe of his, firſt viſit is related by Mrs, 
Piozzi nearly in the following manner. Mr. 
« Murphy being engaged in a periodical Paper: 
« the Gray s⸗Inn Journal, was at a, friend's 
66 « houſe | in the country, and, not being diſpoſed 
« to loſe pleaſure far buſineſs, wiſhed to con- 
« tent his bock ſeller by ſome unſtudied eſſay. 
40 He therefore took up a F rench Faurnal Lites 
& raire, and tranſlating ſomething he liked, 
« ſent it away to town. Time, however, dif- 
* covered that be tranſlated from the French A 
db Rambler, which had been taken from the 
40 Engliſh | without acknowledgement. Upon 
« this diſcovery Mr. Murphy thought it right 
*t make his excules to Dr. Johnſon. Ho 
44 went next day, aud found him coveted with 
45 ſoot, like achimney-ſweeper, i in a little roam, 
10 as it he had been. acting Lungs in the Al- 
« chymiſt, making ether. This being told by 
te Mx. Murphy i in company, 6 8 come, 
= 7 40 faid 
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« fad Br. Jh 81d, the ſtory is black 
« "enough; but it was a happy day that brought 
you firſt to my houſeꝰ. After this firſt viſit, 
the author of this narrative by degrees grew 
intimate with Dr. Johnſon. The firſt ſtriking 
ſentence, that he heard from him, was in a 
few days after the publication of Lord Boling- 
broke's poſthumous works. Mr. Garrick aſked 
kim; 40 T- he had ſeen them?“ « Yes, I have 
ot ſeen. them.“ What do you think of 
& them mY 6 Think of them !” He made a 
long pavſe, and then replied: Think of ; 
4 them! A ſcoundrel and a coward! A ſcoun- 
40 « drel,. who. ſpent his life in charging a gun 
40 againſt Chriſtianity ; 3 and 'a coward, who 
% Was afraid of hearing the report of his own 
„gun; but left half 2 crown to a hong : 


45 


4 death. we 1 "ris 93 at this time ate 
and over-laboured by conftant” exertion, called 
for an interval of repoſe and indolence. But 
| indolence was the time of danger 5 it was then 
that his ſpirits, not employed abroad, turned 
with "inward: hoſtility againſt | himſelf. His 
reflections on his own life and conduct were 


always ſevere; 5 and, viſhing to be immaculate 
9 * 3 402 424 e 
8 295 0 he 


« 2 4 i . 
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he, deſtroyed, his own peace by unneceſſary ſcru- 
ples, He tells us, that when he ſurveyed his paſt 
life, he diſcovered nothing but a barren. waſte of 
time, with ſome diſorders of body, and diſtur- 
bances. of mind, very near to madneſs. His life, 
: he ſays, from his earlieſt years, was waſted i in a 
morning bed; and his reigning fin was a gene- 
ral Nluggiſdneſs, to which he was always i in- 
clined, and, in part of his life, almoſt com- 
pelled,. by morbid melancholy, and wearineſs 
of mind. This was his conſtitutional ma- 
lady, derived, perhaps, from his father, who 
was, at times, oyercaſt with a gloom that bor- 
dered on inſanity. When to this it is added, 
that Johnſon, about the age of twenty, drew- 
up a deſcription of his infirmities, for Dr. 
_ Swinfen, at that time an eminent phyſician in. 
| Staffordſhire ; 5 and received an anſwer to his 
letter, importing, that the ſymptoms indicated 
a future privation « of reaſon ; who can wonder 
f that he was troubled with melancholy and de- 
jection of ſpirit ? ? An apprehenſion « of the worſt 
calamity that can befal human nature bung 
over him all the reſt of his life, like the ſword 
of the tyrant ſuſpended oyer his gueſt. In his 
fixtieth year he had a mind to write the hiſtory 
of his melancholy ; put he def) iſted, not know: 
Vol. * * | ing 
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In creeping toil that could perſiſt ſo long, 
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ing whether it -would not too mück diſturb! = 
him. Tn a Latini poem, however; to which! 


he has prefixed as a title, DOI "EEATTON, 


he has left a picture, of himſelf, drawu with' 
as much truth, and as firm a hand, as can be 


ſieen in the portraits of Hogarth or Sir Joſhua' £ 


Reynolds. The learned reader will find the 
original poem in this volume, p 1783 and it 


is hoped, that a tranſlation, or a imitation,” 2 


of ſo curious a IIa WAR not * e improper 
in n this n i n 


! ö : VEL 


KNOW YOURSELF. 


(AFTER. REVISING, AND ENLARGING THE- rern 
| LEXICON, OR DICTIONARY;) | 


When Scaliger, whole years of labour paſt, 


Beheld his Lexicon complete at lat : 54::{1f 76 
And weary of his taſk, with, wond'ring eyes, 


Saw from words pil 'd on words a fabric ales, 
He curs'd the induftry, inertly ſtrong, . eke by 


ml ca 
* 


. 
3 — 


And if, enrag d he cried, Heav'n meant to tal ; : % 


Its keeneſt vengeance on the guilty bead, 


The drudgery of words the damn d would know, 1 
Doom d to write Lexicons i in endleſs woe . 5 5 1 


* IG Scaliger 8 2 on a this ſubje&, communicate 
without doubt by Dr. ſohnſen, Gent, — 5 75 p. 8 *% 


18 T Tes, 
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8 8 you had * great Genius! to repent; 
© You loſt good days, that might be better ſpent;: 
| You well might grudge the hours of ling' ring pain, 
And view your learned labours with diſdain. 
To you were giv'n the large expanded erg 277 
The flame of genius, and the taſte refin'd. | 
T was yours on eagle wings aloft to ſoar, 
And amidſt rolling ta the! Great E ** Cauſe 
eee not c e 
| To fix the æras of ha aid; | 
And live in ev'ry age and ev'ry clime;z 
| Record the Chiefs, who propt their Country's whe; - 
i Who founded Empires, and eſtabliſh'd Laws; 
To learn whate'er the Sage with virtue fraught, 
Whate'er the Muſe of moral wiſdom taught. 
Theſe were your quarry theſe to you were known, / 
And the world's EY volume was ae oWw n. 


, — 23 


=? 


Vet warn'd by me, ye pigmy Wits, beware, 
Nor with immortal Scaliger compare. - 
For me, though his example ſtrike my view, 
Oh ! not for me his footſteps to purſue, 
: Whether firſt Nature, unpropitious, cold, 
This clay compounded i in a ruder mould; 
Or the ſlow current, loir't ring at my heart, 5 
No gleam of wit or fancy can impart; Sl | 
Whate'er the cauſe, from me no numbers flow, 5 
No viſions warm eh and no raprutres glow. 2 08 
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A mind like 'Scaliger's, ſuperior fill, ! 
No grief could conquer, no misforrune chill. 
Though for the maze of words his native ſkies 
He feem'd to quit, twas but again to riſe'; * A 
To mount once more to the bright ſource of day 1 
And view the wonders of ch ætherial way. LE 
The love of Fame his gen rous boſom fir'd; 
Each Science hail'd him, and each Muſe inſpir d. 
For him the Sons of Learning trimm'd the OD: | 
And Nations grew. Ons in Wo greg 


My lk bed eh my bour wy | 
© For me what lot has Fortune now in ftore 2 
The liſtleſs will ſucceeds, us worſt diſeaſe, 
| The rack of indolence, the ſluggiſh caſe, | 
Care grows on care, and oer my aching brain 
Black Melancholy pours her morbid train. 
No kind relief, no Jenitive at hand, 
I ſeek at midnight clubs, the ſocial Band ; 
But midnight clubs, where wit with noiſe 1 
Where Comus revels, and where wine inſpirey, 7 
Delight no more: I ſeek my lonely _— , 
And call on Sleep 1 to ſooth my languid No | 
But Sleep from, theſe fad lids flies far away; 
" I mourn all night, and dread the cg dy 
Exhauſted, tir d, 1 throw. my eyes around, 
To find ſome vacant ſpot.« on claſſic ground; 
And ſoon, vain hope! I form a grand _ 6 
ven. org ſucceeds, and a * VOY: pour? rs decline. 
Bag 3 1 If 


I Science open not her richeſt yein, rt 
Without materials all our toil is ane all 
A form to rugged ſtone when Phidias ; gives, - bf 
1 Beneath his touch a new ereation lives. 
Remove his marble, and bis genius dies; z 
With 155 ature then no e ſtatue vies. 3 


* Whate' er 1 3 1 f my pow! rs confi 
By Fortune's frown and penury of mind. 
I boaſt no knowledge glean'd with foil and nag" 


'-- That bright reward of a well acted life. 


I view myſelf, while Reaſon's feeble ight : 
Shoots a pale glimmer through the gloom of night, 
While paſſions, error, phantoms of the brain, | 
And vain opinions, fill the dark domain; Mates 
A dreary void, where fears with grief ae 4 Wy 
Waſte all within, and deſolate the mind.. Ih; PM 
What then remains! ? Muſt I in flow decline 5 
T o mute inglorious eaſe old age reſign ep (Fl 
Or, bold ambition kindling in my breaſt, 7 ge 
Attempt ſome arduous taſk ? Or, were it beſt | 
Brooding o'er Lexicons to paſs the day, 
* in er dat drudge 


15 


5 1s abs bare for Sbich Dr. lebe 
84 to himſelf. He gives the prominent fea- 
tures 5 his character; his laſſitude, his mor- 
| f3 2 bid 


7 
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bid melancholy, his love of kame, nie Ger- | 

tion, his tavern-parties, and his ” wandering 
reveries, Vacuæ mala ſomnia mentis, about 
which ſo much has been written; all are 
painted in miniature, but in vivid colours, by 
his own hand. His idea of writing more 
Dictionaries was not merely ſaid in verſe. Mr. 
Hamilton, who was at that time an eminent 
printer, and well acquainted with Dr. John- 
ſon, remembers that he engaged in a Com- 
mercial Dictionary, and, as appears by the 
. receipts in his poſſeſſion, was paid his price 
for ſeveral ſheets ; but he ſoon relinquiſhed the 

_ undertaking. It is - probable, that he found- 
himſelf not ſufficiently verſed in TOM Wohne. 
of knowledge. e ee 


He was again . to the expedient of 15 
ſhort compoſitions for the ſupply of the day. 
The writer of this narrative has no- before 
him a letter in Dr. Johnſon 8 hand- writing. 
which ſhews the diſtreſs and melancholy. ſitua- 
tion of the man, who had written the Rambler, 

and finiſhed the great work of his Dictionary. 
The letter is directed to Mr. Richardſon. (the 
| author of Clarifla), ani] 1 as fallows ; to 55403 
J 86 8 IR, 
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60S „„ eb * LE CS 
127 am, bliged to entreat your i oi: Ml 
| '« am W under an arreſt for five Sar | 


. 


1 66 12 mhillings. Mr. Strahan, from whom 


: 66] ſhould have received. the neceſſary help in 
„this caſe, is not at home; and I am afraid | 
66 of not finding Mr. Millar. If you will be 

ol ſo good as to ſend me this ſum, I will very 

8 gratefully Tepay you, and add it to all for- 

| o mer obligations. I am, Sir, Ut | 

- 31963. + Your moſt obedient 6 

e e oh And moſt bumble ſervant, 


Wld (0130615 eG alin Jonnson. 
7 1 1 8 tet  Gough- {quare, 16 March. os 


In the margin of this letter there is a memo- 
randum in theſe words: March 16, 1756. 
Sent fix Zuineas. Witueſs, Wm. Ri- 
26 chardſon.“ For the honour of an admired 
writer i it is to be regretted, that we do not find 
a more liberal entry, To his friend in diſtrefs 
he ſent eight ſhillings more than was wanted. 
Had an incident of this kind occurred in "one 
of his Romances, Richardſon would have 
Known how to grace His hero; but in ficti- 
tious ſeenes generofity” coſts the. writer no- 


b 4 ; „ ; + 
f 4 | " Air 


About Wi cle „ John! ethiiSuted 1 
veral papers to a periodical Miſcellany, called 
The Visi rox, from motives w ich are . 
Highly honourable to him, a compaſſi jonate re- 
gard for the late Mr. Chriſtopher" Smart. The 
eritieffin on Pope's Epitaphs appeared in that 
Work. In a ſhort time after, he 'beci ne 4 re- 
viewer in the Literary Magazine, under the 
auſpices of the late Mr. Newbery, a mau of 
a projecting head, good taſte, and great in- 
duſtry. This employment engroſſed but little 
of Johnſon's time. He reſigned himſelf to 
indolence, took no exerciſe, roſe about two, 
and then received the viſits of his friends. Au- 
thors, long ſince forgotten, waited on him as 
their oracle, and he gave reſponſes i in the chair 
of criticiſm. He liſtened to the complaints, 
the ſchemes, and the hopes and fears of a 
crowd of inferior writers, 66 who,” he faid, 
in the words of Roger Aſcham, lived, men : 
66 Þneww not bow, and died objeu r, men marked | 
10 not when,” He believed, that he could give 
a better hiſtory of Grub- ſtreet than any. man 
living. His houſe was filled with a ſucceſſion . 
of viſitors till four or five in. the evening. 
Fin the whole time he * ded at his tea- 

table. 


. 
* 
- - 
8 
„ » 


cables] Tes was e favourite beverage: and. 
when the late Jonas Hanway pronoumced his 
anathema againſt the uſe of tea, Johnſon - roſe 
in defence of his habitual practice, declaring 
himſelf * in that article a hardened finners 
ix who had for years diluted his meals with 
the infuſion of that faſcinating plant; whoſe 
* tea-kettle. had no time to cool 3 who with 
tea ſolaced the midnight _ and ien tes 


GENIUS Oo JOHNSON, 


5 * en the nl * 


| The amd fa 2 new : ibs of Shak 
| ne which had formerly miſcarried,/ was 
reſumed in the year 1756. The book» 
ſellers readily agreed to his terms, and ſub- 
ſeription- tickets were iſſued out. For unders 
taking this work, money, he confeſſed, was 
the inciting motive. His friends exerted them · 

ſelves to promote his intereſt; and, in the 
mean time, he engaged in a new periodical 
produc Ction called THR IDLER. The firſt num · 
ber appeared on Saturday, April 15, 1758; 
this work, and the ſubſeriptions for the 'new 
edition of Shakſpeare, were the means by 
| Which he eee himſelf for four or five 
4 nn. 
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years. In. 1 759 Was publiſhed, Raſſelas, Prins 


| of Abyflinia, His tranſlation of Lobo's Voyage 


nia ſeems to have pointed out that 
the ſcene of action; and Raſſila 


2 e, the. pd of Sultan Segued, men- 


tioned in that work, moſt probably ſuggeſted 


the name of the prince. The author wanted 


to ſet out on a journey to Lichfield, in order to 

pay the laſt offices of filial piety to his mother, 
who, at the age of ninety, was then near her 
diſſolution; but money was neceſſary. Mr. 
Johnſton, a bookſeller wha has long ſince left 
off buſineſs, gave one hundred pounds for the 
copy. With this ſupply Johnſon ſet out for 
Lichfield ; but did not arrive in time to cloſe 
the eyes of a parent whom he loved. He at: 
tended the funeral, which, as appears among 


A s 
2 x * vw 
„ 
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9-H now und! it neceſſury to retrench 
eee He gave up his houſe in Gough - 

ſquare. Mrs. Williams went into lodgi ugs. 


He retired. to Gray's-lnn,. and ſoon removed to 


hambers, in, the Inner Temple · lane, where be 


lived: in poverty, total idleneſs, and the pride af 
ltergture, 
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 Heerktures!: Magn fat nominis umbrd. Mr. 
Fitzherbert (the father of Lord St. Helen“ 5 
the preſent miniſter at Madrid) a man 
diſtinguiſned through life for his benevo- 
leuce and other amiable qualities, uſed 


to ſay, that he paid a morning viſit to John - 


ſon, intending from his chambers to ſend a 
| letter into the city; but, to his great ſur- 
prize, he found an author by profeſſion with- 
out pen, ink, or paper. The preſent Biſhop 

of Saliſbury was alſo among thoſe who endea- 
voured, by conſtant attention, to ſooth the 
cares of a mind which he knew to be afflicted 
with gloomy apprehenſions. At olie of the 
parties made at his houſe, Boſcovich, the Je- 
ſuit, who had then lately introduced the New- 
tonian philoſophy at Rome, and, after pub- 
liching an elegant Latin poem on the ſubject, 
was made a Fellow of the Royal Society, was 
one of the company invited to meet Dr. John · 
ſon. The converſation at firſt was moſtly in 
French. Johnſon, | though thoroughly verſed 
in that language, and a profeſſed: admirer of 
Boileau and La ge did not underſtand 


its pronunciation, nor could he ſpeak it him 


ſelf with propriety. For che reſt bf che bet. 
ing the talk was in Latin. Boſcovich had a 
| ready 
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ready current flow. of t that flimſy. 5 - 
with which a prieſt may travel through Italy, 
Spain, and Germany. Johnſon ſcorned what 
he called colloquial barbariſms. It was 
his pride .to. ſpeak his beſt, He went on, 
after a little practice, with as much faci- 
lity as if it was his native tongue. One ſen- 
tence this writer well remembers. Obſerving 
that Fontinelle at firſt oppoſed the Newtonian 
philoſophy, and embraced it afterwards, his 
words were: . Fontinellus, ni fallor, in extremd 
. 88 3 Oe ad _ neee, £ 


We e ber now ne! en det oy of 
Dr. Johnſon's life which was a perpetual ſtrug- 
gle with difficulties. Halcyon days are now to 
open upon him. In the month of May 1762, 
his Majeſty, to reward literary merit, f gnified | 
his pleaſure to grant to Johnſon a penſion of 
three hundred pounds a year. The Earl of 
Bute was miniſter. Lord Loughborough, who, 
perhaps, was originally a mover iu the buſi - 
neſs, had authority to mention it. He was 
well acquainted with Johnſon; but, having 
heard much of his independent ſpirit, and of 
the downfall of Oſborne the bookſeller, he did 


wtf 


( 


« No, Sir,” ne 9 it is not offered 5 9 


bor know. bor bi. 


in fact, were the abode of vretchedueſs. 


* N . - 1 
\ { x 
If, "A +: 5, 
* * 3 
WY ” 


a hor of hiſs memoirs to undertake _— ; 


doing © much good the 8 3 Fe in - 


his life. Hie went, without - delay, to the 
chambers' in the Inner Temple-lane, which) 


flow' and ſtudied approaches the meſſage was 


diſcloſed. - Johmſon made a long pauſe: he is, 
aſked if it was ferioufly intended? He fell 
| into a profound meditation, and his own de- 1 
nition ef a penſioner occurred to him. Hle 
was told, „That he, at leaſt, did not come No, 
«within the definition.” He deſired to meet 
next 5 and dine at the Mitre Ta- 


vern. At that. meeting he gave up; all 


his e, On the following day Lord 8 
Lougliborough conducted him to the Earl of 
Bute. The converſation that paſſed was in the , 


evenitig related to this writer by Dr. Jof 
expreſſed his Ienſe of his Majeſty's bounty; | 
and thought himſelf the more highly ho- 


noured, as che favour was not beſtowed on 


his. pen in faction. 


him for having dippe. 


us 0 or ol. Jenson. 1 1 


benevolence might be te.. 
ith a foho on his head. He defired 
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to you fot having dipped your pen in faction, 
nor with a, deſign} that you ever ſhould.“ 
ir kins will have it, that, after this 
terview,. Johnſon das often preſſed to wait on 
| Look Bute, hunks with a ſullen ſpirit refuſed to 
comply. However that be, Johuſon was ne- 
ver heard to utter a diſreſpectful word of that 
nobleman. The writer of this eſſay remem- 
bers a circumſtance which may t throw ſome 
light on this ſubject. The late Dr. Roſe, of 
Chiſwick, whom Johnſon loved and reſpected. 
contended for the pre · eminence of the Scotch 


90 writers; and Ferguſon's book on Civil Society, 


then on the eve of publication, he ſaid, would 
give the laurel to North Britain. Alas! 
te“ hat can he do upon that ſubje& ?” ſaid John- | 
| ſon: . Ariſtotle, Polybius, Grotius, Puffen- - 
20 dorf, and Burlemaqui, have reaped i i) that 
« field before him.“ He will treat: A faid 
Dr. Roſe, in a new manner.“ . A new 
manner! Buckinger had no 1 and * 
« wrote his name with his toes at Chaxing · 

4 croſs, for half a crown r that was A, 
& new. manner of writing!“ Dr. Roſe re- 
plied, If that will not gtisf vou, 1 will 
1 name a writer, whom FR! muſt allow to be 
| «6 the 
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dhe beſt in the bing demo, «Who is that f. 


„The Earl of ne when he wrote an order 
« for your penſion.” There, Sir,“ ſaid John- 


ſon, * 66: you have me in the teil: to Lord Bute 


« I muſt allow whatever praiſe you may claim 
4 for him.“ e ere, Waren ee ye "Ou" 
nne en iu en trale 


4 * * $ * ” 
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Ag en in pre! polsellon of 52 een in- 
| come, Johnſon left his chambers in the Tem- 


ple, and once more became maſter of a houſe 
in Johnſon's-· court, Fleet · ſtreet. Dr. Levet, 


4 
2 
his f 
_ 


nd and phyſician in ordinary, paid his 


daily viſits with aſſiduity; made tea all the 
morning, talked what he had to ſay, and did 


not expect an an ſwer. Mrs. Williams had her 


apartment in the houſe, and entertained her 


benefactor with more enlarged converſation. 
Chemiſtry was part of Johnſon's amuſement. 
For this love of experimental philoſophy, Sir 

John Hawkins thinks an apology neceſſary. 
He tells us, with great gravity, that curioſity 


was the only object in view; not an intention 


to grow ſuddenly rich by the philoſopher's 
ſtone, or the tranſmutation of metals. To en- 


| large! his circle, Johnſon. once more had re- 
| courſe 
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Turk's Head, in Gerrard-ſtre 
— — 
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Soho, on every 


L to a literary club... 


Dr. . Dr, Goldſmith, the late Mr. a 
Topham Beauclerk, Mr. Langton, Mr. Cha- 


mier, Sir John Hawkins, and ſome others. 


Johnſon's affection for Sir Joſhua was found- 
ed on a long acquaintance, and a thorough 


knowledge of the virtues and amiable quali - 


ties of that excellent artiſt. He delighted in 
the converſation of Mr. Burke. He met him 


for the firſt time at Mr. Garrick's- ſeveral years 


ago. On the next day he ſaid, + I ſuppoſe, 


** Murphy, you are proud of your country- 


% man. Cum rTALIS SIT UrtNAM NOSTER 
« KSSET 1!” From that time his conſtant ob- 
ſervation was, That a man of ſeuſe could. 
not meet Mr. Burke by accident, under a 


or gateway to avoid a ſhower, without being 


convinced that he was the firſt man in Eng- 
« land.” Johnſon felt not only kindneſs, but 


zeal and ardour for his friends. He did every 


thing 1 in his power to advance the reputation of 


Dr. Goldſmith. — loved bim, though he 


ITC | 5 knew 


* 


4 


; knew his failings, and particularly the leaven 


of envy which cortoded the mind of that ele- 
gant writer, and made him impatient, without 


diſguiſe, of the ptaiſes beſtowed on any perſon 
Whatever. Of this infirmity, which marked 
GSoldſmith's character, Johnſon gave a remark- 
able inſtance. It happened that he went with 


Sir Joſhua Reynolds and Goldſmith to ſee the 


F antoccini, which were exhibited ſome years 


ago in or near the Haymarket. They admired 


the curious mechaniſm by which the puppets 
were made to walk the ſtage, draw a chair to 
the table, ſit down, write a letter, and per- 


form a variety of other actions with ſuch dex- 


terity, that 7hough Nature's journeymen made 
the men, they imitated humanity to the aſtoniſh- 
ment of the ſpectator. The entertainment 
being over, the three friends retired to a ta- 


i vern. Johnſon and Sir Joſhua talked. with 
pleaſure of what they had ſeen; and ſays 


5 Johnſon, in a tone of admiration, 60 How the 
« little fellow Brandi his ſpontoon ! 5 
« There 1 is nothing | in it,” * replied Goldſmith, 
: ſtarting up with i impatience; ** give me a ſpon- 
40 toon: ; 12 can 0 It as well n * 


* 


1 5 -Þ | Enjoying 
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Enjoying his amuſements at his weekly club, 

| and. happy in a ſtate of independence, John- 
ſon gained in the year 1765 another reſource, 
which contributed more than any thing elſe to 
exempt him from the ſolicitudes of life. He 

was introduced to the late Mr. Thrale and his 
family. Mrs. Piozzi has related the fact, and 
it is therefore needleſs to repeat it in this place. 
The author of this narrative looks back to the 
ſhare he had in that buſineſs with ſelf-congratula- 
tion, ſince he knows the tenderneſs. which from 
that time ſoothed Johnſon's cares at Streatham, 
and prolonged a valuable life. The ſubſcri- 
bers to Shakſpeare began to deſpair of ever 
ſeeing the promiſed edition. To acquit him- 
ſelf of this obligation, . he went to work un- 
willingly, but proceeded with vigour. In the 
month. of October 1765, Shakſpeare was pub- 
liſhed; and, in a ſhort time after, the Uni 
verſity of Dublin ſent over a diploma, in ho- 
nourable terms, creating him a Doctor of 

Laws. Oxford in eight or ten years afterwards 

followed the example; and till then Johnſon 
never aſſumed the title of Doctor. | In, 1766 

his conſtitution ſeemed to be 1 in a rapid decline, 


and 


and that morbid melanchely, Which" often 


douded his underſtaiiding cars upon him 
_ deepe gloom than ever. Mr. Pal Mrs. | 


155 3 pelid hit a vifit in this fituation, and 
found him on his knees, with Dr. Delap, the 
rector of Lewes, in Suſſex, beſeeching God 


0 to continue to him the uſe of bis underſtand- 
ing. Mr. Thrale took him to his houſe at 


Streatham ; and Jokiſon from that time be- 


came a altar reſi dent in the family. He 


Went occaſionally to the club 1 in Gerard-ſtreet ; 


but his head quarters were fixed at Streatham. 
An apartment was fitted up for Bim, and the 
Tibrary was greatly enlarged. Parties were 


conſtantly invited from town; and Johnſon was 
: every day at an elegant table, with ſelect and 


Poli ſhed company. Whatever could be deviſed 


by Mr. and Mrs. Thrale to promote the happi- 
| neſs, and eſtablih che health of their gueſt, 
was ſtudiouſly performed from 1 that time to the 


end of Mr. Thrale“ s Hfe. Johnſon accompa- 


nied the family 1 in all their ſummer excurſions 


to Brighthelmſtone, to Wales, and to' Paris. 


It is but juſtice to Mr. Thrale to ſay, that a 


more ingenuous frame of mind no man poſ- 


75 Tefſed. His education at Oxford gave him the 
| gS e 
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| RY of a — e, his e temper 
recommended his converſation, and the good- - 
neſs of his heart made him a ſincere friend. 
That he was the patron of n is an ho- 
nour t to his memory. 2M 


In petty diſputes with contemporary. wri- 
ters, or the wits of the age, Johnſon, was fel- 
dom entangled. A ſingle incident of that 
kind may not be unworthy of notice, ſince i it ; 
happened with a man of great, celebrity i in his 
time. A number. of friends dined with Gar- 
Tick on a Chriſtmas day. Foote was then i in 
Ireland. It was ſaid at table, that the modern 
Ariſtophanes (o Foote was called) had been 

horſe-whipped | by. a Dublin apothecary. for 
mimicking him on the ſtage. <« I wonder,” 
ſaid Garrick, « that any mali ſhould ſhew ſo 
« much reſentment to Foote ;. he has a pa- 

4 tent for ſuch liberties ; ; nobody ever. thought 
« it avorth his while to quarrel, with him in 

% London.” «+ I am glad,” ” ſaid Johnſon, * to 
« find that the man is r if ing in the world.” The 
expreſſon was afterwards reported to Fe oote; 

who, in return, gave out that he would pro- 
duce 
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0 Aube the Gals of literature on the age. 
Being informed of this deſign, Johnſon ſent 
word to Foote, * That the theatre being intended 
t for the reformation of vice; he would ſtep from 
<.the boxes on the ſtage, and correct him be- 
fore the audience.” Foote knew the intre- 
pidity of his antagoniſt, and abandoned the 
defign. No ill- will enſued. Johnſon uſed to 


ſay, That, for broad - faced AG F oote ie bad 
85 not hie e r ehe e e 1 


Ir . Johnſon" s fin excited the curioſity of 
the King. His Majeſty expreſſed a deſire to | 
ſee a man of whom extraordinary things were  - 

ſaid. Accordingly, the librarian at Buckingham- 1 
houſe invited Johnſon to fee that elegant collec- = 
tion of books, at the ſame time giving a hint of * 

what was intended. His Majeſty entered tze 
room; and, among other things, alked tile 
author, ** If he meant to give the world 

any more of his compoſitions ?“ Johnſon 
anſwered, 1 he thought he had writ : 

ten enough. And I ſhould think ſo | 1 

4 too, replied bis Majeſty,” 10 if N had not = 

6s written ſo well.” 500 1. „„ 
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. Johnfon thought. by: "ey nie 
enough, his genius, even in | ſpite; af bodily 
fluggilhnefs, could not lie ſtill. In 1970 we 
find him entering the liſts as à political writer. 

The flame of diſcord that blazed throughout 

the. nation on the expulſion of Mr. Wilkes, 

and the final determination af the Houſe of 

Commons, that Mr, Luttrell was duly elected | 
by 206 votes againſt 1143, ſpread; a general 
- ſpirit of diſcontent. To allay the tumult, Dr. 
Johnſpn - publiſhed The Falſe Alarm. Mrs, 
Piozzi informs us. That this pamphlet was 
„written at her houſe, between eight o'clock. 

on Wedueſday night aud twelve on Thurſ- 

« day night,” This celerity has appeared 

wonderful to many, and ſome have doubted 
the truth. It may, however, be placed within 
the bounds of probability. Johnſon has ob- 
ſerved that there are different methods of com- 
polition. Virgil was uſed to pour out a 2555 | 
number of verſes in the morning. and paſs the 
day in retrenching the exuberances, aud cor- 
reing i inaccuracies; and it was Pope's cuſtom 
to write his firſt thoughts in his firſt words, 
and * to e n rectify, and 
1 refine 
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0 theis. Others employ at once memory: 
and invention, and, with little intermediate 
uſe of the pen, form and poliſh large maſſes by 
continued meditation, and write their produc- 
| tions only, when, in their opinion, they have 


completed them. This laſt was Johnſon's 


method. He never took his pen in hand till 


he had well weighed. his ſubject, and graſped 


in his mind the ſentiments, the train of argue 


ment, and the arrangement of the Whole. 
As he often thought aloud, he had, perhaps, 
talked it over to himſelf. This may account 
for that rapidity with which, in general, he 


| diſpatched his ſheets to the preſs, without be- 
ing at the trouble of a fair copy, Whatever 


may be the logic or eloquence of The Falſe 


Alarm, the Houſe of Commons have ſince 


eraſed the reſolution from the Journals. But 
whether they have not left materials for a fu- 2 


ture controverſy may: be made a wo 


5 1 1771 hs! publiſhed ether wilt, on the 
| Gubjet of FALKLAND ISLANDS. The deſign 


was to ſhew the impropriety of going to war 
with Spain for an ifland thrown aſide from 
human uſe, ſtormy in winter, and barren in 
8 4 ſummer. 
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ſummer. For this work it is apparent that mate · 
rials were furniſhed ab ene of oh ite. 


At che 3 = = * > 
tion in 1774, he wrote a ſhort diſcourſe, called 
Tux PATRIOT, not with any viſible applica- 
tion to Mr. Wilkes; but to teach the people to 
reject the leaders of oppoſition, who called 
themſelves patriots. In 1775 he undertook a. 
pamphlet of more importance, namely, Taxa-; 
tion no Tyranny, in anſwer to the Reſolutions. 
and Addreſs of the American Congreſs. The 
ſcape of the argument was, that diſtant colo - 
nies, which had, in their aſſemblies, a legiſla- 
ture of their own, were, notwithſtanding, lia- 
Mes to be taxed 1 in a Britiſh Earliameut, where 1 


3 in Ss a * was d opinion, 
that this country was ſtrong enough to enforce 
obedience, „When an Engliſhman,” he ſays, 
« is told that the Americans ſhoot up like the 
6 + hydra, he naturally conſiders how the bydra 
% was deſtroyed.” The event has res how 
much he and the. miniſter. of that, da: 
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The Account of the Tour to the Weſtern 


Iſlands of Scotland, which was undertaken in 


the autumn of 1773, in company with Mr. 


Boſwell, was not publiſhed: till ſome time in 
the year 1775. This book has been variouſly 


received; by ſome extolled for the elegance of 
the narrative, and the depth of obſervation on 


life and manners; by others, as much con- 


demned, as a work of avowed hoſtility to the 


Scotch nation. The praiſe was, beyond all queſ- 
| tion, ' fairly deſerved ; and the cenſure, on due 
| ty and ill- founded. 


That e entertained ſome prejudices 


againſt the Scotch, muſt not be diſſembled. It 
is true, as Mr. Boſwell ſays,  ** that he thought 
& their" ſucceſs in England exceeded their pro- 


4 portion of real merit, and he could not but 


& ſee in them that nationality which no liberal- 
& minded Scotſman will deny.” The author of 
theſe memoirs well remembers, that Johnſon 
one day aſked him, . Have you obſerved. the 


difference between your own country impu- 


dence and Scottiſh impudence?” The an- 
ſwer being in the negative : * Then I will tell 
vou, ſaid Johnſon. « The. impudence of 


ON an 
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a0; Iriſhman is the impudence of a. fly, that 

buxzes about you, and you put it away, but 
6 it returns again, and flutters and teazes you. 
The impudenee of a Scotſman is the impu- 
dende of a leech, that fixes and ſucks your 
„blood. Upon another occaſion, this writer 
went with him into the ſhop of Davies the 
bookſeller, in R uſſeleſtreet, Cayept: garden. Da- 
vies came running to him almoſt out of breath 
with joy: The Scots gentleman is 6 jon 
Sir; his principal wiſh is to ſee you; he is 
„ now in the back raden“ „Well, well, 
| « P11 ſee 'the gentleman,: ' ſaid Johuſon. He 
walked towards the vom. Mr. Boſwell was 
the perſon, This Writer followed with no 
{mall eurioſity. I find,“ ſaid Mr. Boſwell, 
that I am come to London at a bad time, 
<6, when great popular prejudice. has gone fotth 
«© againſt us North Britons; but when I am 
talking to you, I am talking to a large and 
5 liberal mind, aud you know that I cannot 
bei coming from Srotland. . Sir,“ Haid 

Johnſon, “ no e e 0 of * your coun” 
bon. . cont cen 1176907 1H SON! 
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He had other reaſons that helped to alienate 
him from the natiyes of Seatland, Being a 


cordial well-wiſher ta the eonſtitution in Church 
and State, he did net think that Calvin and 


John Knox were proper founders af à national 


religion. He made, hawever, a wide diſtinc- 
tien between the Diſſenters of Scotland and 
the Separatiſts of England. Toe the former he 
imputed no diſaffection, no want of loyalty; 
Their ſoldiers and their officers had ſſied their 


with zeal and courage in the ſervice-of 


Great Britain; and the people, he uſed to ſay,” 


were content with their own eſtabliſhed modes 


of worſhip, without wiſhing, in the preſent 
age, to give any diſturbance to the Church of 
England. This he was at all times ready to 
admit; and therefore declared, that when- 
ever he found a Seotehman to whom an Eng- 
ihman was as a Scotchman, that Scotehman 
ſhould be as an Engliſhman ro him. In this, 


ſurely, there was no rancour, no malevolence. 


The Diflenters on this fide the Tweed appeared 


to him in a different light. Their religion, he 


frequently ſaid, was too worldly, too political, 
100 reſtleſs aud ambitious. The doctrine of 
FE caſbiering 
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taithleriug kings, and erecting on the ruins of the 
. conſtitution a new form of government, which 
lately iſſued from their pulpits, he always | 
thought was, under a calm diſguiſe, the principle 
that lay lurking in their hearts. He knew that 
a wild democracy had overturned King, Lords, 
Fanatics, who would not bow at tlie name of 
Jzsvs,: had taken poſſeſſion of all the livings 
and all the pariſhes in the kingdom. That 
theſe ſcenes of horror might never be renewed, 
was the ardent wiſn of Dr. Johnſon „ and 
though he apprehended no danger from Scot- 
land, it is pr. obable that his diſlike. of Cal- 
viniſm mingled ſometimes with his reflections 
on the natives of that country. The aſſocia- 
tion of ideas could not be eaſily broken; but 
it is well known that he loved and ref pected 
many gentlemen from that part of the iſland. 
Dr. Robertſon's Hiſtory of Scotland, and Dr. 
Beattie s Eſſays; were ſubjects of his conſtant 
praiſe. Mr. Boſwell, Dr. Roſe of Chiſwick, * 
Andrew Millar, Mr. Hamilton the printer, and 
the late Mr. Strahan, were among his moſt inti- 
mate friends. Many others might be added to 
the liſt. He ſcorned to enter Scotland As a1 
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{py 3 though Hawkins, his biographer, and the 
profeſſing defender of his fame, allowed him- 
ſelf leave to repreſent him in that ignoble cha- 
rater. | He went into Scotland to ſurvey. men 
and manners. Antiquities, foſſils, and mine- 
rals, were not within his province. He did 
not viſit that country to ſettle the ſtation of 


Roman camps, or the ſpot where Galgacus 


fought the laſt battle for public liberty. The 


people, their cuſtoms, and the progreſs. of 


literature, were his objects. The civilities 
which he received in the - courſe of his tour 


| have been repaid with grateful acknowledge- W 


ment, and, generally, with great elegance of 
expreſſion. His crime is, that he found the 


country bare of trees, and he has ſtated the 


fact. This, Mr. Boſwell, in his Tour to 
the Hebrides, has told us, was reſented by his 
| countrymen with anger inflamed to rancour ; 
but he admits that there are few trees on the 
eaſt fide of Scotland. Mr. Pennant,” in his 


Tour, ſays, that in ſome parts of the eaſtern 


ſide of the country, he ſaw ſeveral large plan- 
tations of pine planted by gentlemen near their 
ſeats; and in this reſpect ſuch a laudable ſpirit 
prevails, that, in another hatf century, it never 

ts as ſhall 
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| ſhall be Laid, << Nn — of the land 
4 are yon come.” Jobinſon could not wait for 
that half century, and therefore mentioried 
things as he found them. If in any thing he 
has been miſtaken, he has made a fair apology 
with candour, That he may have been fur- 
4 prized by modes of life, and appearances of 
e nature, that ate familiar to men of wider 
4 velty and ignorance mult always be recipro 
cal; and he is conſcious that his thoughts 
« on national manners are the e unge ns, | 
$6 who has ſeen nm . 


—. 


The poems of ae eee 
fon? s enquiry during his reſidence. in Scotland 
and the Hebrides. On his return to England, 
November 1773, a ſtorms ſeemed to be gather- 
ing Over his head; but the cloud ; neyer burſt, | 

and the thunder never fell. Oſſian, it is well 
known, was preſented to the publick as a tran- 
lation from the Ear; but that this was a 

fraud, Johnſon declared without hefitation. 
« The Earſe,” he ſays, was always oral 
0 , and never a written language. The 
« Welch 


_ Hp 
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« Welch and the Iriſh were more cultivazed, 0 
. In Zarſe thete was not in the world a ſingle 9 
% manuſcript a hundred years old. Martin, 
1 « who in the laſt century publiſhed an Ac- 
count of the Weſtern Iſlande, mentions 
LViſb, but never Eanſe manuſcripts, to be 
found in the iſlands in his time. The bards 
could not read; if they could, they might 
4 probably have written. But the bard was a 
e barbarian among barbarians, and, knowing 
* nothing himſelf, lived with others that knew 
no more. If there is a manuſcript from 
which the tranſlation was made, in what 5 
45 age was it - written, and where is it? If it 
„ was collected from oral recitation, it could 1 
only be in detached parts and ſcattered frag- N 2 
ec ments: the whole is too long to be remen- 
« dered. Who put it together in its preſent 
form 7 For theſe, and ſuch like reaſons 
Johnſon calls the whole an impoſture. He adds, 
«The editor, or author, never could ſhew the 
4 original, nor can it be. ſhewn by any other. 
To revenge reafonable ineredulity, by re- 5 
A fuſing evidence, is a degree of ales 8 
9 un which the world is not yet acquainted ; 
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to the convicts in Newgate. It may 


Piozzi relates, that when J ohn ſon 
for theſe exertions, ſo cloſe to one another, his 
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and ſtubborn audacity is the laſt refuge of 


This reaſoning carries with it great 
It rouſed the reſentment of Mr. 


NMacpheiſ on. He ſent a threatening letter to 


the author; and Johnſon anſwered him im the 


rough phraſe of ſtern defiance. The two he- 


yi 
* 2 ” 
* 


a the (year arr. n a ort 
3 eee — up 
to receive judgement of death; beſides two pe- 
titions, one to the King, and another to the 
Queen; and a ſermon to be preached by Dodd 


R fe HY EST: p 


trifling to add, that about the fame time le 5 
wrote a prologue to the comedy of A Word 


to the Wiſe, written by Hugh Kelly. The 
play, ſome years before, had been damned by 
a party on the firſt night. It was" re e 0 


the benefit of the author's widow.” Mrs. 
as rallied 


abiver was, * Hen mw come 10 me. with a dying 
gn FS | „ 8 
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| Dau, and a dead Stay- maler, what can a man 

do? We come now to the laſt of his literary 
labours. At the requeſt of the Bookſellers he 
undertook the Lives of the Poets. The firſt 
| publication was in 1779, and the whole was 
compleated in 1781. In a memorandum of that 


year he ſays, ſome time in March he finiſhed 


the Lives of the Poets, which he wrote in his 
uſual way, dilatorily and haſtily, unwilling to 


work, yet working with vigour and haſte. In 


another place, he hopes they are written in ſuch 
a manner as may tend to the promotion of 
piety. That the hiſtory of ſo many men, who, 
in their different degrees, made themſelves con- 
ſpicuous in their time, was not written recently 


after their deaths, ſeems to be an omiſſion that 
does no honour to the Republic of Letters. 


T heir contemporaries in general looked on with 
calm indifference, and ſuffered Wit and Genius 


to vaniſh out of the world in total filence, un 
regarded, and unlamented. Was there no 


friend to pay the tribute of a tear? No juſt ob- 
ſerver of life, to record the virtues of the de- 
ceaſed? Was even Envy filent? It ſeemed to 


5 have been agreed, that if an author's works 


| E the hiſtory of the man was to give no 
. h , moral 


I 
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moral leſſon to aſte -apes. If tradiiion told us 
that BEW Jok so went tothe Devil Tuveri $- 
that SHaxsPparm'ſtole deer, and held the ſtir- 
up at playhouſe doors; that Pi DEN fre- 
quented Buttons Coffee houſe; curioſity was 
Tilled aſſeep, aud Biography forgot the beſt part 
of her function, which is to inftrut mankind 
by examples taken from the ſchool of life. 
This taſk remained for Dr. Johnſon, when 
years had rolled away; when the channels of 
in formation were, for the moſt part, choaked 
up, and little remained 'befides' doutfuf anec- 
_ Men een and vague report. 8 
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Ti Nunc ſitus informs penn 1 deſert Veraſis”,. 


The _ 55 Nahe 5 4 1 vn 
derſtood i in other ages, and in other countries. 
Tacitus informs us, that to record the lives and 
characters of illuſtrious men was the practice 
of the Roman authors, in the early periods of 
the Republic. In France the example has been 
followed. Fontinelle, D' Alembert, aud Monſieur 


Thomas, have left models in this kind of com- 


potion. . They have embalmed the dead. But 
it is true, that RE had incitements and ad- 
vantages, 
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ant tay, which could 


] ry 6 ant 'T 15 wits of # 4 Faance bud awgl ma- 


by their Poets, cheat: Nene, and their Philo- 
ſophers. They had, beſides, an er of 
Belles Letires, where Genius was cultivated, re- 
fined, and. encouraged... They. had the. trad &s,. 
the eſſays, and diſſertations, which remain in 
the memoties of the Academy, and they had 
the ſpeeches of the ſeveral members, delivered 
at their firſt admiſſion to a ſeat in that learned 
Aſſembly. In thoſe ſpeeches the new Acade- 
mician did ample juſtice to the memory of his 
predeceſſor; and though his harangue was de- 
corated with the colours of eloquence, and was, 
for that reaſon, called panegyric, yet being 
| pronounced: before qualified Judges, who knew 
the talents, the conduct, and morals of the 
| deceaſed, the ſpeaker could not, with pro- 
priety, wander into the regions of fiction. 
The truth was known, before it was adorned. | 
The Academy ſaw the marble, before the artiſt 
poliſhed it. But this country has had no Aca- 
earth of Literature. The public my for cen · 
I | a: . turiey, 
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merce, and the 
Amidſt ſuch attentions, who can won 


barles, tas deen "_ 


e nary ton ik the gain No few ; by 


tions; trade and com- 
# of accumulting wealth. 


cold praiſe * has been often tlie only reward of 


| merit a this country Doctor Nathaniel 


Hodges, who, like the good biſhop of Mar- | 


— ſeilles, drew purer breath amidſt the: contagion 


of dial vn; wb in "London, and, duting 1 whole 


Ke Ans, "Ws Guieren” as Johnſon. bled 
ro relate with tears in bis eyes, to die for debt 


in a gas! In this country, the man who brought 


the New River to London was ruined by that 
noble project; and in this country Otway died 


for want on Tower Hill; 4 Butler, the great 


author of Hudibras, whoſe name can only die 


with the Engliſh language, was left to languiſh . 
in poverty, the particulars of his life almoſt 
"unknown, and ſcarce a veſtige of him left ex- 


cept his immortal poem. Had there been an : 
Academy of Literature, the lives, at leaſt, of 
thoſe celebrated perſons would have been writ- 
ten for the benefit of poſterity. Swift, it ſeems, 

had the idea of ſuch an inſtitution, and pro- 
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poſed i it to Lord Oxford ;, but | Whig and Tory | 
were more important. objeds.. | "It,is needleſs to 
diflerable, that Dr. Johnſon, in, the Life, of 
Roſcommon, talks of the inutility of ſuch a 
project. __ In this, country,” he ſays, ., an 
66 Academy could be expected to do but little 
8 < If an academician” s place were profitable, it 
| 2 would be giwen by intereſt; 95 if attendance 
| were gratuitous, it would be rarely paid, and 
« no man would endure t the leaſt diſguſt, Una- 


4 * 4 4 | wo 


« nimity 18 impoffble, and debate would ſepa- 
« 5 Fpte, the, aſſembly,” 1 To. this it may be ſuf- 


2132 
icient 9, anſwer, chat the Royal Society bas 
not been diſſolved by 1 ſullen diſguſt; and. the 
. nodern Academy at Somerſet-] -houſe has already 


: per ormed much, and promiſes more. Una 


C3815 } 


= nimity is not neceſſar ry to ſuch an aflerabl ly. 


On the“ contrary, by e opinion, and 
delle of fentir ment, \the cau 0 f Literature 

would Ae flouriſh. The (0 principles 
of criticiſm, the ſecret of 4 * writing, the 1 8 


F „ „ - 
LOT ALL. 


veltigation c of antiquities, and, other intereſting 
ſubjects, might occaſion a claſh. of . Piniops; 
but! in that contention Truth, would | receive, We 


| luſtration, and the eflays. of the ſeveral "mem- 


bers would fopply the Memoirs of the Academy. , 
h 5 | "Bit 
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ä But] fays Dr. Nia, « « Capper tht phits: 
be logical decree. made and promul i ted, what 
0 would be its authority! ? In abſolute govern- 
„ ment there is ſometimes a general reverence 
6 paid to all that has the ſanction of power, 
the countenance of greatneſs. How little 
« this is the ſtate of cur country needs not to 
40 be told. The edicts of an Engliſh academy 
. would probably be read by many, only that 
60 they may be fure to diſobey them. The pre- 
«ſent manners of the nation would deride au- 
« thority, and therefore nothing i is left, but that 
<« every writer ſhould criticize bimaſelf/ wa This | 
ſurely is not concluſive. It i is by the ft ſtandard © of 
the beſt writers that every man ſettles fc for himſelf I 
his plan of legitimate compoſition ; and fince 
the authority of ſuperior genius is acknow- 
 ledged, that authority, which the individual 
obtains, would not be leſſened by an aſſoeiation . 
with others of diſtinguiſhed ability. It may, 
. therefore, be inferred, that an Academy of Li- 
terature would be an eſtabliſhment bighly uſe- 
| ful, and an honour to Literature. In ſuch an 
| inſtitution profitable places would not be wanted. 
atis avarus haud facile gi animus,; and the 
miniſter, who ſhall find leiſure from party 
2 Ss: | and 
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. and faction, to carry ſuch a ſcheme into execu- 
Gag will, in all probability, be en 
ON mt as the Macenas 0 eee e | 
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"6 now take 6 0 851 De. Jotinſon 15 an 
ml: Four volumes of his Lives of the 
Poets were publiſhed i in 1778, and the work was 
completed in 1781. Should Biography fall 
again into diſuſe, there will not always be a 
Jahuſon to look back through a century, and 
ive a body of critical .and moral inſtruQiog. 
In April 1781, he loft his friend Mr. Thralel 
His own words, in his diary, will beſt tell that 
: melancholy event. On Wedneſday the 1 th 
« of April, was buried my dear friend Mr. 
„ Thrale, who died on Wednefday the 4th; 
and with him were buried many of my hopes 
* and pleaſures, About five; 1 think, on Wed- 
* neſday morning he expired. I felt almoſt 
the {aſt flutter of his pulſe, and looked for 
6 the laſt time upon the face, that, for fifteen 


I years before, had never deen turned upon me 

ahnt; with reſpect and benignity. Farewel: 
„% may God, that delighteth in mercy, have 
6 had mercy on thee. I had conſtantly prayed 
$6 "thy bim before his death. The deceaſe of him, 


h e « from 


t from whoſe friendſhip I had obtained-many 
5 opportunities of amuſement}! and to whom I 
« turned my thoughts as to a refuge from miſ- 
15 fortunes, has left me heavy. But my buſi- 
e neſs is with myſelf.“ F rom the cloſe of his 
laſt work, the malady, that perſecuted him 


through life, came upon him with alarming 
ſeverity, and his couſtitution declined apace. 
In 1782 his old friend Levet expired without 
warning, and without a groan. Events like 
theſe reminded Johnſon of his o] mortality. 

He continued his viſits to Mrs! Thrale at 
Streatham, to the, th. day. of Odtober, | 1782, 5 
when having firſt compoſed a prayer for the 
happineſs of a family, with whom he had for 
many years enjoyed the pleaſures and comforts 
of life, he removed to his own houſe 1 in town: 
He ſays he was up early in the morning, and 


read fortuitouſſy in the Goſpel, :20bich; avas his . 


parting uſe of the library." The merit of the fa- 
mily is manifeſted by the ſenſe he had of it, 
and we ſee. his heart overflowing with gratis 
tude... He leaves the place with ett aud 
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The few remaining oceurrences may be ſoon 
5 difparched:- In the menth of June, 178 3. 
1 55 Johnſon! hada paralytic ſtroke, which affected his 
ſpeech only. He wrote to Dr. Tay lor of Weſt⸗ 
minſter; and to his friend Mr. Allen, the printer, 
who lived at the next door. Dr. Brockleſby 
arrived in a ſnhort time, and by His care, and 
that of Dr. Heberden, Johuſon ſoon recovered. 
During his illneſs the writer of this narrative 
viſited him, and found him reading Dr. Wat 
ſon's Chemiſtry. Articulating viith difficulty, 
he ſaid, From this book, he who knows 
nothing may learn à great deal; and he 
4 who knows, wall be pleaſed to find his know= 
« ledge recallæd to his mind in a manrier highly 
6& pleafing.“ In the month of Augaſt he ſet 
out for * Lichfield?! on 4 'viſit to Mrs: Lucy 
Potter, che daughter of his wife by her firſt 
huſband; and in his wäy back paid his reſpects 
to Dr. Adams at Oxford. Mrs. Williams died 
at his houſe in Bolt-court'in the month of Sep- 
tember, during his abſence. This was ahother 
 ſhock''to a mind Ike his, ever agitate('by the 
thoughts off futurity. The conterf plation of 
his own” approaching end Was 5 before 


bis yer? and the prot * of death: he declafed, 
e Tz was 
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was terrible. For many years, when he was 
not dif ſed 0 enter rin: {oe emen x. 


hes ar himr repeating, from Shal 20 


1 bir 10 die and go we 180 fot where z "7 
Jo lie in cold obſtruction and to rot; 1 N fo 
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ſenſible warm motion to becom | 
[45 cod, and the delighted dar 6: ; 
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F BY bis black 19 to booth 1 tis 18 
15 November 1 783, „ he was 
to foot with N dropſy. 
bc with that 2 mag 


with aſſiduity. T be ae 
ſo efficacious, that i in a fe 
e he was offering up his Prayers, was ſud- 
denly obliged to riſe, and, in the courſe. 
the day „ diſchar ed twe 13 . pints . of Water. 
8 e Johnſon, 
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2 being at of his droply, began to. 
entertain hopes that the vigour of his confti- 
tution was not entirely broken. For the fake 
of converſing with his friends, he eſtabliſhed 
a converſation cl ub, to meet on every Wed- 
neſday evening; and, to ſerve A man whom 


5 he had known in Mr. Thrale* 8 boulhold for 


many years, the place was fixed at his houſe 
in Eſſex ſtreet near the Temple. To anſwer 
the malignant remarks of Sir John Hawkins 
on this ſubject, were a wretched waſte of time, 
| Profeſſin ing to be Johnſon? s friend, that bio- 

grapher has raiſed more objections to his charac- 
855 than all the enemies of that excellent man. 

Sir John had a root of bitterneſs that put rancours 
in the veſel of bis peace, Fielding, he ſays, 
Was the i inventor of a cant phraſe, Goodneſs of 
| beart, which means Tittle | more than the, viriue 
of a horſe or a dog. He ſhould have. known 
that kind affections are the eſſence of virtue; 
they are the will of God implanted in our 
nature, to aid and ſtrengthen moral obligation; 3 
; they incite to action; a ſenſe of benevo- 
lence i is no leſs neceſſary | than a ſenſe of duty, 
| Good affections are an ornament not only to an 
855 author bur to his writings. He who ſhews 
him - 


8 upon 3 8010 "ET! _ opportunities te to 
| bak and, marl throuy hout 4 volume of fix 
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hun dred pa es, may, if he will, pretend to 
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mor ize; 3 but Goopynss, or Heaxr, or, to 
1 1 phraſe, the v virtue "of a horſe or 


4 Io SH # *; 2243, Sg % 5. 
4 deg, Would r edound more to bis Bouour, 
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But. Sir John is 18 no more: our buſineſs i is with 
Johofor. | The members of his club were re- 


3.311 


{peRable. for t their rank, their talents, and their | 
literature. | They attended with Punctualit y 
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till about! Midſummer 1784, when, with ſome 
appearance o of health, Johnſon went into Der- 
| ie, and thence. to Lichfield, While he 
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of [ 309, a year was a flen er fond for a travel- 
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ing valetudiparian, ang at was not then known 
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g that he had ſaved a moderate ſum of money. 
Mr. Boſwell, and Sir Joſhua Reynolds under- 


X took to ſolicit the patronage of the Chancellor. 


f3 74 * 


With Lord Thurlow, while h he was at the bar, 


TE was. well acquainted. 5 He was often 
* oi k 7 ob 437 N 
heard to ſay, 4 Thurlow is a man of ſuch 


1 | {SITS 53 : 
«Ky vi; gour of aol, that ! never knew 1 was to 
2 9: Gt Er 


F meet 


* 
* * 
— 


> 


nns OF” n. Jouxsox. "Ing 


meet him but—1 was going to ſay, I Was 
6 afraid,- but that would not be ttue, for T 
never Was afraid of any man; but 1 never 
« knew that I was to meet Thurlow. but 1 
« knew' I had ſomething to encounter. The 
Chancellor undertook to recommend Jochnſon's 
caſe, but without ſucceſs. To protract if poſ- 
ſible the days of a man, whom he reſpected, 0 
he offered to advance the ſum of five hundred 
pounds. Being informed of this at Lichfield, | 
bude wrote the followin g letter. p35. 


My Lord, ee en 

46K, After a long A not inattentive obſerva- 

60 tion of mankind, the generoſity of your | 
4 Lordſhip? s offer raiſes in' me not leſs wonder 
2 than gratitude. Bounty, ſo liberally beſtow- 
« ed, I ſhould gladly receive if my condition 
„made it neceſſary; for to ſuch a mind who 
« would not be proud to own his obligations ? 
«© But it has pleaſed God to reſtore me to ſo 
on great a meaſure of health, that if I ſhould 
«+, now appropriate ſo much of a fortune deſtined 
to do good, I could not eſcape from myſelf 
« the charge of advancing a falſe claim. My 
. Journey to the continent, though I once 
ST thought 
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« certain; for, if I grew much better, Ih 


£ not be willing ; ; if much worſe, I ſhould not 


. able to migrate. Vour Lordſhip was firſt 
ſolicited without my knowledge; but when 


eme with your patronage, I did not expect to 
« hear of a refuſal; yet, as 1 have had no long 


time to brood hopes, and have not rioted in 


« imaginary opulence, this cold reception bas 
4 been ſcarce a diſappointtnent ; ; and from your 


« Lordſhip's kindneſs I have received a benefit 


« which only men like you are able to beſtow. 
J ſhall now live mihi carior, de ee 
46 opinion of my own merit. ble + 1015 


1 0 5 % s 
5 & nee 
r * 8 « * ne Y * 


i 34 MY 8 


66 your Lordſhip J 1 a ig, 


Se! am, my 


41 moſt grateful, 
. and moſt humble ban, 


72 Sanuk Jounzon. 
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pounds, payable quarterly. This was a fn 
oblivious antidote, but it was not accepted for 

the reaſons aff gned to the Chancellor. The 
: propoſal, however, will do honour to Dr. 
| Brock leſby, as long as liberal ſentiment ſhall 


eien Aiſtreſs, cd hls de 


— and e 0 0 1 nennen 


__ PINS 8 8 
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not confined to greatneſs of rank. Dr. Brockles - 


by was not content to aſſiſt with his medical 
art: he reſolved to miniſter to his patient x 


mind, and pluck from his memory the ſorrom 


which the late refuſal from a high quarter 
might occaſion. To enable him to viſit the 
ſouth of France in purſuit of health, he offered 
from his own funds an annuity of one hundred 


be ranked en, the n virtues. 


In the o of er, 1784, we find 
Dr. Johnſon correſponding with Mr. Nichols, 
the intelligent compiler of the- Gentleman's 
N and, in the 81 of ſickneſs, ſtill 


5 | deſirous 
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deſirous to contribute all in his power to the 
advancement of ſcience, and uſeful knowledge, 
He ſays, in a letter to that gentleman, dated 
Lichfield, October 20, that he ſhould be glad 
to give ſo ſkilful a lover of Antiquities: any in- 
formation. He adds, 6 At Aſhburne, where I 
| had very little company, I had the luck to 
& borrow Mr. Bowyer's Life, a book ſo full of 
4, contemporary hiſtory, that a literary man 
« muſt find ſome of his old friends. thought 
« that 1 could now and then have told you 
1 ſome hints worth your notice: We perhaps 
« may talk a life over. I hope we ſhall be 
„ much together. vou muſt now be to me 
What you were before, and what dear Mr. 
Allen was beſides. He was taken  vnexpeRt= 
« edly away, but [ think he was a very l 
« man. I have made very little progreſs in re- 
* covery. Lam very weak, and very nrrleſg: 
but: J live on auch e „FC 


3 
; 72 + ORs tne 


In that as e Pg ano on the | 
16th of November, at his houſe in Bolt-court, 
there to end his days. He laboured with the 

dropſy and an aſthma. He was attended by 


Dr. as Dr. — Dr. aer 
Dr. 


* , 8 Ss 7 x *. F F, * JA : 1 2 1. 4 * 5 E 8 5 % gs, 
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ENS 


Pr. butter, and Mr. Cruikikank; the eminen 
ſütgeon. Eternity preſented to his min 
aweful proſpect, and, with as much virtue as 
perhaps ever is the lot of man, he ſhuddered 
ut the thought of his diſſolution. His friends 
awakened the comfortable reflection of a well- 
ſpent life; and, as his end drew near, they 
bad. the ſatisfaction of ſeeing him com- 


| poſed, and. even chearful, inſomuch that he 


was able, in the, courſe. of bis reſtleſs nights, 
to make tranſlations of C Greck epigrams from 


| the Anthologia ; ; and to compoſe a Latin epi- | 
> raph for his, ather, bis mother, and bis bro= | 


40 ors 5276) * ; 
ther Nat. aniel. 442 meditated, at the {ame 


L Kare | CERES 2 


time, a a Latin inſcription to the memory of 


Garrick, but his vigour was exhauſted. 
3 | 2 


His Jones of Literature was a ; paſſion that 


ſtuck to his laſt ſand. Seven days before his 
death he wrote the following | letter: to his friend 
Mr. Nichols Hers : 


5 cc Ru * R. T7 : JC — 
« The late bande Mr. Swinton of Oxford 
having one day remarked that otic * man, mean- 
ing, I ſuppoſe, no man but himſelf, could 
* ign all the . of the Apgont Univerſal 
dF or. I. 1 Y "THIF 


. on rn L 


Hiſtory to their proper” authors, t he re 
of Sir Robert Chambers, or myſelf, gave che 
account which I now tranſmit to you in 
his own hand, being williug that of fo. great a 
work the hiſtory ſhould be known, and that 
each writer ſhould receive. his due een of 
from poſterity. 65 Bags > 9 Log} 


I recommend to you to NES this ſcrap of 
1 intelligence in Mr. Swinton's own hand, 
or to depoſit it in the Muſeum &, that the ve- 
racity of this account may: never be doubted. a 


4. 4 F 


cc I am, Sir, 5 "IE; Br on 175 : e 141 3 
66 Your moſt humble ſervant, , 7 


Dee.6 9 b. 4 ; Sent. fee 
„ ee See, , 
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The Ke th of the Regio Syrtica. W 
— —_— = Turks, Tartars, and Moguls 
| 2 — — hanse... 
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The Hiſtory of the Dilleration on n che nde. 
EF” pendency of the Arabs. 3 
The Coſmogony, and a ſmall part of the hiſtory 

immediately following. By Mr. Sale. _ 
To. the Birth, of Abraham, Chiefly by Mr. 
Shelvock. 3 

| Hiſtory of the Jews, Gauls, and Spaniards. By ; 
: Mr. Plaimanazar. WS 
Xenophon? 8 Retreat. By the fame. 5 
Hiſtory of the Perſiaus, and the Conſtantino· 

politan Em ire. By Dr. Campbell. Th = 
1 Hiſtory of the Kamen By Mr. Bower 


3 
# 


Before this authentic communication, Mr. Nichols had 
given, in the volume of the Magazine for 1781, p. 370, 
the following account of the Univerſal Hiſtory. The pro- 
| poſals were publiſhed October 65 1729; 99 the authors of 
the firſt ſeven. volumes were, 

| Vol. I. Mr. Sale, tranſlator of the Koran. 

II. George Pfalmanazar. 8 


III. George Pſalmanazar. Met 5 
i 1 ha | III. Archi- 
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On the ns of Dec. 7. T Dr. Fallon re- 
queſted to Tee Mr. Nichols. A few days 
before, he had borròwed ſore of the early vo- 


S 


| lumes of- the Magazine, with: a 1 profeſſed 1 inten- 


r ek as a 


tion to point out the pieces which he had writ. 


ten in that collection. hie books lay on the 


table, with many leaves doubled down, and in 


1 particular thoſe which contained his ſhare in 


the Parliamentary L Debates. Such was the good: 
neſs of Johnſon' s heart, that he then declared, 


that thoſe debates were the only — 


66 of his. writings which gave him any com- 
4 punction; but that at the time he wrote them 
„he had no conception that he Was impoſing 
6e "upon the world, though they, \ were Frequently 52 


5 Ty written from very Wente and often 


66 mop!” none at all, chef mee col 


0 T 
a U 2 — . 1 95 ts RY 8 5, 41 „ 
ba i 1 Tf 1 . 
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n of his 
13 ; = III. Archibald Bower. 
©. on Shelvock. 
e acc « TOTO Campbell. Godt life 
NN IV. The fame as vol. III. „„ 
eee Bower. IPA get PD 
1 Rev. John Swinton. 
3 Vll. Af. Swinton, 2 705 4 2 A 
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| on imagination.“ He added, (t that he never 

rote any part of his worde with equal velo- 
b eity. Three columns of the Magazine in au 
4 hour,“ he ſaid, was no uncommon effort; 

which was: faſter than moſt. porn could 
% have tranſcribed that quantit ity. In one day 

Lin particblar, and that not a 7 long one, 
he wrote twelve pages, more in quaitity than 
ever he wrote at any other time, except in 
a the Life of Savage, of which forty eight 
pages in octavo were the production of one 
" a bee 2 E's a wy en e 
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ene lis HT of the e be aſked, 
whether any of the family of Faden the printer 
were living! Being told that the geographer 
near Charing· eros was Faden's ſon, he ſaid, 
after a ſhort pauſe, 1 borrowed a guinea of 
« his father near thirty years ago; 1 be o good 
as to take this, and paß it for me.“ 


* 


* * 


'Wikiiog to diſcharge every 1 = every 
_ obligation, Johnſon recollected another debt of 
ten pounds, which he had borrowed from his 
friend Mr. Hamilton the printer, about twenty 
Mes before. He ſent the money to Mr. Ha- 

* x 3 milton 


Hala at his * in Bedford Row, wit! 

apology for the 1: mth) bf Ea : The Reverend 
Mr. Strahan: was the bearer: of the meſlage, 
about e or five days before Wake bates 


"Us SIE W 11 Dr. Ichaſon 3 
and ene in his 5, WD entered. the room 


Vi 


faw eg Shad forth Pet Fats ente in a 
tone of lamentation, called out, Jau MORI- 
TVRVUS! But the love of life was Mill an active 
principle. Feeling himſelf ſwelled with the 
dropſy, he conceiyed. that; by inciſiqns 1 in his | 
legs, the water; might be. diſcharged. Mr. 
Cruikſhank apprehended that a mortification 
might be the conſequence; bpt, to appeaſe a 
diſtempered fancy, he gently lanced the ſurface. 
Johnſon cried out, Deeper, deeper; I want 
N length of life, and you are afraid of giving 
*« me pain, which I do not _” 


* On the Sth of Drier, the 3 Mr. 
Strahan drew his will, by which, after a few le- 
gacies, the reſidue, amounting to about fifteen 
ae pounds, was bequeathed to Frank, the 


” Black 


the 1 zth day of December (the laſt of his ex- 
iſtence on this ſide the grave), the deſire of 
life returned with all its former vehemence. 
He ſtill imagined, that, by puncturing his legs 
; relief might be obtained. At eight! in the morn- 
8 ing he tried the experiment, but no water fol- | 


14 dani ry 


ers o DR. JonxsOR. 135 


Black ſervant, formeny! conſigned to the tel 


taetor by his friend 5 Dr. Bathurſt. 1910 


The hiſtory of a death. bed is painful. Mr. 
Strahan informs us, that the ſtrength of reli- 


gion prevailed againſt the infirmity of nature; 
Db his foreboding dread of the Divine Juſtice 
ſubſided into a pious truſt and humble hope of 
mercy. at the Throne of Grace. On Monday 


; 9 


lowed. In an hour or two after, he fell into a 


"doze, and about ſeven f in the evening, expired x 


without a groan. 


05 this: 20th of " neck bis! remains, with 


his friends, were buried in Weſtminſter Abbey, 
near the foot of Shakſpeare's monument, and 


cloſe to the grave of the late Mr. Garrick.” The 
; funcral ſervice was read 'by his friend Dr. Taylor. 


4 black abs over - his. grave bas the fol 
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"a ſolemnities, and a numerous attendance of , 
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436 we. pow. „look back, as From an eminence, , 
to view the ſcenes of life, and the literary la- | 


bours in which Dr. Johnſon was. engaged, we 
may be able to delineate the features. of this” 


man, and to form an eſtimate of his genius. / 


As a man, Dr. Johnſon, ſtands diſplayed in 
open day- light. Nothiug remains undiſcovered, 


Whatever he faid is known; and without al- 


lowing him the uſual privilege of bazarding 


ſentiments, and adyancing poſitions, / for mere 


amuſement, or the pleaſure. of diſcuſſion; Cri- ; 
ticiſm has endeavoured.to make him anſwerable 


for what, perhaps, he never ſeriouſſy thought. 


His diary, which has been printed, diſcovers 
ſtill more, We have before us the very heart 
of the man, with all his inward conſciouſneſs, 
And yet neither in the open paths of life, nor in 
his ſecret receſſes, has any one vice been diſ- 
covered. We ſee him reviewing every year of 
his life, and ſeverely cenſuring himſelf, for not 
Keeping, reſolutions, which morbid melancholy; 


8 and 


/ 


FP wht FRO infirmities, re 0 n impracy 
ticable. We ſee him for every little defect im- 
poſing on himſelf voluntary penance, going 
through the day with only; one cup of tea with 
out milk, aud to the laſt, amidſt paroxyſins and 
remiſſions of illneſs, forming plans of, ſtudy 
and reſolutions to amend his life“. | Manyjof 
his ſcruples may be called weakneſſes; but they 
are the weakneſſes of a WR bus and moſt 


ercellent man. 


. FOE 4 
J 


I 


©Hintperſon, it ic well known, was large and 
aihwiekdy: His nerves were affected by that 
diſorder, for which, at two years of age, he 
was preſented to the royal touch. His head 
ſhook, and involuntary motions made it uncer- 
= tain that bis legs and arms would, even at a 
tea · table, remain in their proper place. fo. of 
perſon of Lord. Cheſterſield's delicacy might in 
his company be in a fever. He. would ſome- 
times of bis own accord do things inconſiſtent 
with the eſtabliſhed modes of behaviour. Sit- 
ting at table with the celebrated Mrs Chol- 
mondeley, who exerted herſelf to circulate the b 


n the fubject of voluntary | penance ſes the Rambler wi 
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1 we! now look hack, as from a an eminence; 


to view the ſcenes of life, and the literary la- 


bours 8s in which Dr. Johnſon was engaged, We 
may be able to delineate the features of tie" 


man, and to form an eſtimate of his genius. | 


As a man, Dr. -Jotinſon ſtands: diſplayed in 
open day- light. Nothiug remains undiſcovered, ; 


Whatever he ſaid is known; and without al- 
lowing him the uſual privilege of hazar 3 8 
ſentiments, and adyancing poſitions, for mere. 


amuſement, or the pleaſure of: diſcuffion; | Cri- 
ticiſm has endeavoured. to make him anſwerable 
for what, perhaps, he never ſeriouſſy thought. 
His diary, which has been printed, diſeovers 
ſtill more, We have before us the very heart 
of the man, with all his inward conſciouſneſs, 


And yet neither i in the open paths of life, nor in 
his ſecret. receſles, has. any one vice been diſ- 


covered. We ſee him reviewing every year of . 
his life, and ſeverely cenſuring himſelf, for not 
keeping, reſolutions, whigh morbid melancholy; 


bo and 


/ 
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wad other bodily. infirmities, re dered: imprac- 
ticable. We ſee him for every little defect im- 
poſing on himſelf voluntary penance, going 
through the day with only one cup of tea with 
out milk, aud to the laſt, amidſt paroxyſms and 
remiſſions of illneſs, forming. plans of, ſtudy 
and reſolutions. to, amend his. life“. Many of 
: his. ſcruples may be called weaknelſes but they 
are the weakneſſes o a air Doe and mal 
excellent: an:: 0 n and ne 0364/2 Pie 


25 


0 Einpotſin, i de einhell wats Nö 
unwieldy. His nerves were affected by that 
diſorder, for which, at two years of age, he 
was preſented to the royal touch. His head 
ſhook, and involuntary motions made it uncer- 


tain that his legs and arms would, even at a 


tea · table, remain in their proper place. > A 8 
perſon of Lord Chelterfield' s delicacy might i in 
his company be in a fever. He would fome- 

times of bis own accord do things inconfi ſtent 
a with the eſtabliſhed modes of behaviour. Sit- 
ting at table with the celebrated Mrs Chol- 
mondeley, who exerted herſelf to circulate the 


* On che fubhect of voluntary penance fe th Rambler 45 
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fubſeription for Shakſpeare, he took hold of her 
Hand in the middle of dinner, and held it cloſe ; 
to his eye, wondering at the delicacy and the 
whiteneſs, till with a ſmile the aſked, Will he 
give it to' me again when he has done wwith itt 
The exteriors of ' politeneſs did not belong to 
Johnſon. Even that civility which proceeds, | 
or ought to proceed, from the mind, was ſome- 
times violated. His morbid melancholy had 
an effect on his temper; his paſſions were ir- 
Titable ; and the pride of ſcience, as well as of | 
a fierce independent ſpirit, inflamed him on 
ſome occaſions above all bounds of moderation. 
Though not in the ſhade of academic bowets, 
he led a ſcholaſtic life ; and the habit of pro- 
nouncing deciſions to his friends and viſitors | 
gave him a dictatorial manner, "which Was 
much enforced by a voice naturally loud, and 
often overſtretched. Metaphyſteal diſcuſſion, 
moral theory, ſyſtemns of religion, and anec- 
dotes of literature, were his favourite topics. 
General hiſtory had little of his regard. Bio- 
3 graphy was his delight, The proper udy of 
mankind is man. Sooner than hear of the Punic 
war, he would be rude. to the perſon bas in- 
troduced the > ſubjeft, _ „ 
s | „„ be. 
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rey 40 f. feat | vt Aris eic tet trite dat 
3 was z-dory A logician 3 ; one, 5 thoſe, 
to whom only books of logic are ſaid to be of 
uſe. In conſequence of his ſkill in that axt, he | 
loved. argumentation, No man thought m more 
profoundly, nor with Tock. acute enen. 
A fallacy could not ſtand before him: was 
ſure to be refuted by ſtrength of 1 and 
A preciſion, both in idea and expreſſion almoſt 
unequalled. When he choſe by apt illuſtration 
to place the argument of his adverſary in a lu- 
dicrous light, one was almoſt inclined to think 
ridicule the 1 of of truth. He was ſurprized to 
be told, but it 1s certaiuly true, that, with great | 
powers of mind, wit and humour were his 
ſhining. talents, That he often argued for the 
fake of a triumph over his adverſary, cannot be 
diſſembled. Dr, Roſe, of Chiſwick, has been 
heard to tell of a friend of his, who thanked him 
for introducing him to Dr. Johnſon, as he had 
been convinced, in the courſe of a long diſpute, 
that an opinion which he had embraced as a 
5 ſettled truth, was no better than a vulgar error. 
This being reported to Johnſon, . Nay,” ſaid 
He, do not let him, be thankful, for he was 
* right, and I was wrong.” Like his uncle 
a Andrew, in the ring at Smithfield, | Johnſon, 


in 


Tos 


. 
449 
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in a circle of diſputants, was determined neither 
to be thrown nor conquered.” N otwithſtanding 
all his piety, {elf:'s government, or the command 
of his paſſions i in converſation, does not ſeem 
to have been among his attainments. "When 
ever he thought the contention was for ſupe- 
riority, he has been known to break out with 
Volence, and even ferocity. When the fray 8 
was over, he generally ſoftened into repent- 


ance, and, by conciliating meafures, took care 
that no animoſity ſhould be left ravkling i in the 


breaſt of his antagoniſt.” Of this defect he 
ſeems to have been conſcious. In a letter to 
Mrs. Thrale, he ſays, «© Poor Baretti! do not 
_ & quarrel with him; to neglect bim a i little 


« will be ſufficient. He means only to be 
& frank and manly, and independent, and, per- 
« haps, as you ſay, a little wiſe. To be ſrank, 
4c he thinks, is to be cynical 3 - and to be inde- 


45 pendent, 1 is to be rude. Fe orgive him, deareſt 
lady, the rather, becauſe of his miſbehaviour 


« F am afraid he learned part of © me. 1 hope 
« to ſet him hereafter a better example.“ 


For his own intolerant and overbearing ſpirit 


he / apologized by obſerving, that it had done 
fome good; dure 8 and e were re- 
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mixiog, otherwiſe chan occaſionally, w with Por 
lite company. At Mr, Thrale' 8 he law a con | 
ſtant ſucceſſion of e ee viſitors, 


> In that lociety he began to wear off the rugged 
| points of his own, character. | He 4 the. ad- 
vantages of mutual civility, and. endeavoured 
to profit by. the models befor re VM 15 aimed 
ral, dk by Char. po cating virtutes. 11 e en 
deavour, though | new and late, gave pleaſure to 
all bis acquaintance. Men were glad to ſee 
Ag he wWas willing to. be communicative on 
val terms and reciprocal complacence. . The 
— Was then expected when he was. to 
ceaſe being what George, Garrick, brother to 
the celebrated. actor, called bim the firſt time 
e heard him converſ 87 « A TREMENDOUS 
— ls certainly wiſhed to be po- 
lite, and even thought. himſelf ſo; 4 but Ja 
civility, Rill retained ſomething, uncouth and 
bart. . His mMangers took. a milder tone, but 
the endeavour Was too palpably ſeen. He la- 
boured even in trifles. He was a giant gaining 


a te to lift a feather, 


TY is obſerved hi 45 younger Pliny; thing in 
We coufines of viftue and great qualities there 
ro a vices of an oppoſite nature. 

ohnſon not one ingredient can take 
pe name of vice. From h 


lis attainments in 
terature grew the pride of knowledge; and 
from his powers of reaſoning, the love of diſ- 
Putation and the vain · glory of ſuperior vigour. 
His piety, in ſome inſtances, bordered on 155 
perſtition. He was willing to believe in 
ternatural agency, and thought it not heb 
firange that there ſhould be evil ſpirits than 
evil men. Even the queſtion about fecond 
night held him in ſuſpence. . Second fight 
Mr. Pennant” tells us, «ig 4 power bf ſeeing 
— images impreſſed on the organs of fight by 
the power of faticy, or on the fancy by the 
LE diſordered ſpirits” operating on the mind. ++ 
4e ig the faculty of ſeeing ſpectres or viſtons, 
« which repreſent an event actually paſſing at 
> diſtance, or likely to happen at à future 
« day. In 1771, 4 gentleman, the laſt who 
«was ſuppoſed to be pollefled of this faculty, 
„had a boat at ſea in a tempeſtuous night, 
«ind, being anxious for his freight, ſuddenly 
« ſtarted up, and ſaid his men would be 
% drowned, for he had ſeen them paſs before 
| | him 
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him with wet garments and dropping locks. 
The event correſponded, with his. diſordered 
40 nee And thus,“ continues Mr. TR 
MPE; red imagin ation, cloude d with 
arie ty, may make an impreſſion, on the 
5 «ſpies; as perſons, reſtleſs, and trou i 
« indignation, ſee. various forms, and figures 
« while they lie awake in bed. This is what 
Dr. Johnſon, was not willing to reject. He 
wiſhed for ſome, poſitive. proof of communicay 
tions with another world. His beneyolence 
embraced. the whole race.of man, and yet, was 
tinctured with particular . Prejudices. He was 
pleaſed with the miniſter in the Iſle of Sky, 
and loved him ſo much that he began to wiſh 
not a Preſbyterian. To that body of Dif- 
his zeal for the Eſtabliſhed Church made 
in ſome degree an adverſary ; and his at- 
to a mixed and limited Monarchy led 


5 him to declare open war againſt what he called 


a ſullen Republican. He would rather praiſe a 
man of Oxford than of Cambridge. He diſ- 
liked a Whig, and loved a Tory. Theſe, were 
the ſhades of his character, which it has heen 
the buſineſs: of certain party - writers to reprer 
| bunt eee * ie TV ö 
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= conformity of our actions to the: 
wh ch we ſtand to the Supreme | 
l fellow - creatures, where ſhall we find a 
1 Sin hs has bee u, or endeavoured to k „ mort 
| Viligent © in the diſcharge of | thoſe? eſſential 
duties? His firſt prayer was compoſed Mm 
1738; be continued thoſe fervent! ejaculations 
bf piety” to the end of his Hife. In his medita- 
Hons we ſee hirn ſerutipizing himſelf with 
| Teverity, and aiming at perfection unattaibable 
by man. His duty to his neighbour confiſted 


in Univerſal benevolence, and Aa cotiftabt aim at 
the produBtion of happineſs. Who was mort 
fincere and Ready in his friendſhips 2 t 
been ſaid that there was no real affe 
tween bim and Garrick,” On tlie patt of the 
latter, there might be ſome 'corrofions of Jea- 


louſy.” The character of Prosprno, in the 
Rambler, No. 200, was, beyond all; queſtion; 
occaſioned by Garrick's oſtentatious diſplay of 


furniture and Dreſden china. It was ſurely 
fair to take from this incident à hint for a 
moral eſſay; _ WY no more was in- 
tended, Garrick, wWe ware told, remembered it 
with: uneaſineſs. — >» alſo hurt that his 
„ L ichfield 
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f Ao highly of 
dran rr ame ck rn reſt, of the world. 
0 fact was, Johnſon could not ſee the jus 
2 — and chaſed one another in. 
the varied features of that expreſſive face; and 
by: his own manner of reciting verſes, which 
Vas weonderfully im ſſive, he plainly ſhewed 

it eee of artiſi- 
_ cial/ tone and meaſured cadence in the decla- 
HO al: the theatre. The preſent writer 
aembers being in converſation with 


Dr. ee the ſide of the ſcenes during 


dhe bree of King Lear: when Gar- 
riek came off the ſtage, he ſaid, . You two 

6e talk o lond you deſtroy all my feelings.“ 
«© Prithee; replied Jchnſon, «do not talk of 
. be ings, Punch has no feelings This 
ſoems to have been his ſett ed opinien.y/ admi- 
eee anne imitation of nature always 

anſon thought it no better than mere 


„ it is certain that he eſteemed 


and loved Garrick'z that he dwelt with plea 
fure on his praiſe ; and uſed to deelare, that 
he deſerved his great ſucceſs, becauſe on all 
applieations for charity he gave more than was 
aſked. After Garriek's death he never . 


Vo 5 | of 


I 4 
*-& - _ 


fe. It has been mentioned that on his d 
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of hat without a tear in his: eyes. 


if Mrs. Garrick would defire it of has: = 


the editor of his works and the hiſtorian of his : 


bed he thought of writing a Latin inſcription 
to the memory of his friend. Numbers are 


member with gratitude the 5 friendſhip which ” 
he ſhewed to them with unaltered affection 

for a number of years. His humanity and 
generoſity, in proportion to his ſlender income, 
were unbounded. It has been truly ſaid, that 
the lame, the blind, and the ſorrow ful, found 

in his houſe a ſure retreat. A ſtrict adherence | 


to truth he conſidered as a facred obligation, : 
inſomuch that, in relating the moſt n minute 
anecdote, he would not allow himſelf the ſrmaall- 


eſt addition to embelliſn his ſtory. The late 
Mr. Tyers, who knew Dr. Johnſon intimately, 


obſerved, . that he always talked as if he was 
« talking upon oath.” - Alter a long acquaint- 
ance with this excellent man, 


and an attentive 
retroſpect to his whole conduct, ſuch is the 
light in which he appears to Ber writer of his 
deemed his picture in miniature: 
| 5 "Inmate 


% 8:06 
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| Irqcundiorieſt pauls, x minus aptus acutis | > 
0 Naribus herum hominum, rideri poſit, eo ee 
_ +» Ruſtiejus tonſo toga deiluit, & male laxus 
| In. pede caleeus beret; at eſt bonus, ut aa 
ni N acer am; Wake ARGS, at ingenium 
weilte latet hog ſub corpore ®. *. 9 
lt remains. to give, a review, 3 Jobnſon's 
works; 5 and this, it is imagined, will not be 
unwelcome to the reader, 255 


Like Milton and Addiſon, he Covent to B 


been fond of his Latin poetry. Thoſe com- 


$ > 43 3FIE SS 


5 his verſes have not the graceful eaſe that 
gave fo much, ſuavity to the poems 0 of Addiſon. 


: The rd of the Meſſi ah Jabpurs under 


ng } £20 7 . 


* Your fiend is 3 r vaſe ; 
"For the briſk petulance of modern wit. 


- His hair ill cut, his robe that aukward rand 81 Þ- 


Or his large ſhoes, to raillery expoſe 
The man you love; yet is he not pollefs'd . 
Of virtues, with, which very few are 8 
„While underneath this rude uncouth diſguiſe | 
A gf, avant of en A ee „ 
be: am 3 by 4 Francis“ Hor. Book i 1. Sat. 3. 
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two diſadvantages; it is firſt to be compared 
with Pope's inimitable performance, and after- 
wards with the : Pollio, of Virgil. It may ap- 
pear rrifling to remark, that he has made the 
jetter o, in the word Virgo, long and ſhort in 
the ſame line; Vino, Virco PARIT. But 
the tranſlation bas great merit, aud ſome ad- | 
mirable lines. In, the 'odes there is a ſweet 
flexibility, particularly, To his worthy friend 
Dr. Laurence; ; of himſelf ' at the theatre, 
March 8, 1771; the Ode in the ille of Sky; 3 
and chat to Mrs. Thrale from the lame Place, | 


* 
, kj 


His Evglich poetry is ſuch as e feaves room 
to thiuk, if he had devoted himſelf to the 
Muſes, t that he would have been the rival of 
Pope. His firſt Production in this Kind was 
' LonDon, a poem in imitation of the third ſa- 
tire of Juvenal. The vices of the metropolis 
are placed in the room of antient manners. 
The author had heated bis mind with the 
ardour of Juvenal, and, having the ſkill to po- 
ih his neenbeen he became a harp accuſer 
of the times. The Vanity | or Human | 
Wisnks is an imitation of. the tenth. ſatife | 
of the fame author. Though it is tranſlated 
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by Dryden, „ Johnſon's invitation approaches 
er b th ſpirit of the original. The ſub- 
et e taken from the Arenas of PLATS, 


+ 


offered wp to tlie bah b. By other propo- 
ſition is, that good aud evil are fo little under- 
ſtood. by mankind, that their wiſhes when” 
granted are always deſtructive. This i is exem- 
plified 1 in a variety of inſtances, ſuch as riches, 
feate-preferment, eloquence, military glory, 
long - life, and the advantages of form and 
beauty. Jovenal 1 concluſion \ is worthy of a 
Chriſtian poet, and ſuch a pen as Johnſon's. 

„Let us, he fas, 1 leave it to the Gods to 
wo '« Judge what it fitteſt for us. Man is dearer 
40 to bis Creator than to himſelf. If we muſt 
27 pray for ſpecial favour; let it be for a ſound 
10 mind in a ſound body. Let us pray for 
« « fortitude, that we may think the labours of 
« Hercules and all his ſufferings, preferable 
«to'a life of luxury and heap ſoft repoſe of 


_  SARDANAPALUS. This is a bleffiog within 


661 the reach of every man ; this we ean give 
66 ourſelves. It is virtue, and virtue only, 
2 that can make us happy.“ In the tranſſa- 
c * 3 tion 


— 
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tion the zeal of the Chriſtian conſpired with 
the warmth and energy of the poet; but Juve- 
nal is not eclipſed. For the various charaGiers 
in the original the reader is pleaſed, in che 
Dien to meet with Cardinal Wolſey, 
gham ſtabbed by Felton, Lord Straf- 
fard, Clarendon, Charles XII. of Sweden: and 
for Tully and Demoſthenes, Lydiat, Galileb, 
and Archbiſhop Laud. It is owing to John- 
ſon's delight in bi raphy that the name of 
Wen is ; called. forthe: from, oh ; =p 2 4 


; 


8 Was x F e e A0 ebene 
ticiau in the beginning of the laſt century. 
He artacked the dodrine of; Ariſtotle and Ser. 


rd, til Biſhop Uſher, Lak, daf ng pald 
die de Hie petitioned Charles I. to be ſent 
opia to procure manuſeripts. Having 
n in favour of monarchy and biſhops, 
he was pluudered by the Puritans, and twicd 
carried away a priſoner _ bs N 2 
1 rea . 
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y "The Tragedy, * e. is ay e ona. ww 


in Kno 


LEs's Hiſtory of the Turks; an author 


highly commended ; in the Rambler, Ne * 


An incident i in the Life of Mahomet the 


3 


firſt emperor. of the Turks, is the e 6 
which the fable i is made to move. Ihe ſube 


. Nance of the ſtory is ſhortly this. In 1453 


Mahornet laid. fiege to Conſtantinople, and, 


having reduced the place, became enamovred | 


of a fair Greek, whoſe name was IX EN E. The 


ſoltan invited her to embrace the law. of 


the Prophet, and to grace his throne. Eu- 


raged at this intended marriage, the Janizaries 


formed a conſpiracy to. dethrone the emperor. 
To avert- the impending danger, Mahomet, in 
a. Full aſſembly of the grandees, Carching 
WW with one hand,” as Knorr es relates it, the 


6 fair Greek by the hair of ber head, and 


40 drawing his falchion with the other, he, at 
« one blow, ſtruck off her head, to the great 
66 terror of them all; and, having ſo done, 
44 faid unto them, Now, by this, Judge whether 


4 your emperor is able to bridle his affections 
| 10 or not.“ The ſtory is ſimple, and It re- 
; mained for the author to amplify it with pro- 
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per epiſodes, and: give it complication" 406 va- 
riety. The eataſtrophe'is changed, and hofror 
gives place to terror and pity.” But, after all, | 
the fable 1 18 cold and languid. There is not, 
throughout | the | piece, a ſi ingle ſituation to ex. 
eite curioſity, and raiſe a conflict of Paſſions. 
The dition is nervous, rich, and elegant; but 
ſplendid language, and melodious numbers, 
will make a fine poem, not a tragedy. The 
ſentiments are beautiful, always bappily el. 
preſſed, but ſeldom appropriated to the cha. . 
racter, and generally too Philoſophic. What 
Johnſon. has faid of the Tragedy of Cato n may 
be applied to Irene: 10 it is rather a poem in 
« dialogue than a drama; i rather a ſucceftion 
« of juſt ſentiments i in elegant language, than 
'« ; a repreſentation of natural affections. Nothing 
* * excites, or aſſuages emotion. The events are 
« expected without ſolicitude, and are remem- 
1 bered without j joy or ſortow. Of the agents 
« we have no care; we conſider, not What 
66, they are doing, nor what they are ſuffering; ; 
„ we. wiſh, only to know what. they have to 
4% ſay. It is unaffecting elegance, and chill 
"46 philoſophy.” i The following ſpeech, in the 
. mouth of a Tolk, who f 18 ſuppoſed to * 
| hear a 
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heard of the Britiſh conſtitution, has been often 


ſelected from the numberleſs — tl 
* nel IRENE abounds"! * RL FS IG enen 


ws 


2 i 44 If there, be any Hods as. s fame reports, the 5 5 


* | Where common laws reſtzain the prince and ſubje@ 3 p 
3 happy land, where circulating pow Fo 


Flows through each member of th' embodied: ſtarez | 


Sure, not unconſcious of the mighty bleſſing, 

Her grateful ſons ſhine bright with ev'ry virtue; ; 

Untainted with the Eusr or InnovaTION 3 

Sure all unite to hold her league of rule, | 21 

Unbroken as the facred chain of Nature, 
„That links ecken ng ele 


* 8 
by & *® 4 as 


Thee are Britiſh ſentiments. Abore forty 


+ 2 


applauding SINCE, : and, to this hour they 
are the voice of the people, in defiance of the 


"melaphr fics and the new "lights « of certain poli- 


ticians, who would gladly Hud their private 


advantage in the diſaſters of their country; a 
e oP 
race of 1 men, quibus nulla er 1 Hes. 12 


2 


The Prologue to 91 is. s written with ele- 
Since, and, in a peculiar ſtrain, ſhews the li- 
terary price and lofty ſpirit of the author. = he 
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ue, we are told in a late publication, was - 

written by Six William: Young. This is anew 
diſcovery, but by no means probable. When 
the armen to a Dramatic Performance are 
| Tigned to a friend, or an unknown hand, 
or a "perſon; of faſhion, they are always ſup- 
poſed to be written by the author of the Play. 
It is to be wiſhed, however, that the Epilogve 
in queſtion could be. transferred to any other 
writer. It is the worſt Jeu Waren ER get 
20 from ere 8 ede . bo 


ieee ö 060 be: Aft hay 


An 5 7 ain; aaa "ee ned 
in this e, ſuch as miſcellaneous tracts, 
and Philological difſertations, would lead be- 
youd | the intended limits of this effay.” It will 
# fuffice to fa, that they are the productions of 
a. man who never wanted Sccorations of lan- 
guage, and always taught his reader to think, 
The life of the late king 'of Pruffia, as far as it 
| extends, is a. model of the biographical ſtyle. 
The Review of Tax Onieix of Evil. was, 
Perhaps, written with aſperity; but the angry 
epitaph, which it provoked from SoA⁰ Jz- 
Ny us, Was an ill⸗ timed reſentment, un cſortby 


ol the genius of that amiable author. 1 
* / - > >The 
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great/ work. It was the baſis of that high re- 


putation which went on increaſing to the end 


| 55 of his days. The circulation of thoſe periodi= 


cal il, eſſays was not, at firſt, equal to their 
merit. They had not, like the Spectators, the 
art of, charming, by variety; 3 and indeed ho- 
could it be expected? The wits of queen 
Anne's. reign ſent. their contributions to the 
Spectator; and Johnſon ſtood alone. 


gers or not. So it was with the Rambler, 
every. Tueſday and Saturday, for two Fears. In 
this collection Johnſo 


1 

1: 9.4 

7 2 
L 


teacher of his countrymen; his ellays for: 
body of ethics: 5,.the; obſervations on life and 


manners are acute and. inſtructive; and the 5 


papers, profeſſedly critical, ſerve to promote the 
cauſe. of literature. It muſt, however, be ac- 


knowletged, that a ſettled gloom hangs over 


the author's mind; and all the eſſays, except 
eight or ten, coming from the ſame fountain- 
head, no wonder that they have the racineſs of 
the foil from which e fi Peaks: Of this uni · 

. 15 for- 


e. A ſtage· ü | 
coach, ſays Sir Richard Steele, muſt go for- 
ward on ſtated days, whether there are paſſen - 


Mt the great moral | 
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formity Johnſon! was feaſible,” He oled c ny. 


at if he had Joi ined" a friend br tr wo, Who 
Wollt he ave been able 48 itermix papers ofa 
Wissdtiz korn, tlie collection would have been 
mers a Wilcellade s, and; by tonſequence, more 
 AprecVie: to the generality of readers. This 
We peg t illuſtrate by repeat ing ties beautiful 
fahzäs from His own Ode to e r Sytvanitis 
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ad . is, (Fs 5 — that. the pomp of diftion, 
Which. has been, objetted to Johnſon, was firſt 
aſſumed, in the Rambler. _ His Dictionary was 
going on at the ſame. time, and, in the courſe 
of that work, as be; grew familiar with technical 


wi LOL i 


aud ſcholaſtic words, he thought that the bulk 


E 


of his readers were equally learned ; r at leaſt 


# 1 41142 


r admire the ſplendour and Aignity of the 


4 
* 


201 : | : mhle. 


Nt 


nns or va JonnseR. 


üyle. And yet it is well known, that he 


praiſed in Cowley the eaſe and unaffected 
ſtructure of the ſentences. Cowley may be 
placed at the head of thoſe who cultivated a 
clear and natural ſtyle: 


Swift, and Pope, with more correct 
our language well nigh to perfection. 
diſon, Johnſon was uſed to ſay, He is 155 4 


phael of Eſay Writers. How he differed ts 
widely from ſuch elegant models is a problem 
not to be ſolved, unleſs it be true that he 


took an early tincture from tlie writers of the 


laſt century, particularly Sir Thomas Browne. | 


Hence the peculiarities of his ſtyle, new com- 


binations, ſentences of an vunufual ſtructure, 


and words derived from the learned languages. 


His own account of the matter is, When 


common words were leſs pleaſing to the ear, 
1 or leſs diſtin. in their f gnification, I fa- 
« miliarized the terms of philoſophy,” by ap- 
0 plying them to popular ideas.” But he for- 
got the obſervation of Dryden: T 700 many fo- 

reign wordt are poured i in upon us, it looks as if 
they were de figned, not to 4. the natives, but 
| t Tres" them, There is, it muſt be admitted, { 
> 2a a tel 


Dryden, Tillotſou, 
and Sir William Temple, followed: ' Dee | 
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1 i often out of all a 
Full eſs: of mind, and the thought. m2 


expand with the ſoundl of the words. Deter- 
| ny ſends colloquial: barbarifms and. 1 


venſe, and live with aaſe; and he found an 
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the ſentiment; but there is, in ene 2 


1 at. Locke: ella Es E! his £ 


ber and, though! he was never- tainted, 


ke many modern wits, with the ambition of 
hining in paradox, he may be fairly called an 
OxfeINx AL THINKER. His reading was ex- 


tenſive. He treaſured in his mind whatever ; 


was worthy of notice, but he added to it from 
his own meditation. He collected, quiz recon- 
deret;” auBtaque promerer. Addiſon was not ſo | 
profound a thinker. © He was born to write, con- 


patron in Lord Somers. He depended, how- 
ever, more upon a fine taſte, than the vigour 


af his mind. His Latin Poetry ſhews, that he 


reliſhed, - with a juſt ſelection, all the refined 
and delicate beauties of the Roman claſſics; and 


- when he cultivated his native language, no 
wonder that he formed that graceful. ſtyle, 


which as 


ern ſo joſtly ac admired; fimple, yet 


elegant; 
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elegant 3 adorned, yet never over- wroughrz 
rich-1 in allufion, yet pure and perſpicuous ; cor. 


dent in ee yet always muſical. His 


Roger de Coverley, and the Tory Fox- hunter, 


need not to be mentioned. Johnſon had a fund 


he willing to deſcend to the familiar idiom and 
the variety of diction which that mode of com · 
poſition required. The letter, in the Rambler, 


No 12, from a young girl that wants a place, 


will illuſtrate this obſervation. Addiſon poſ 


ſeſſed an unclouded imagination, alive to the 


firſt objects of nature and of art. He reaches 


the ſublime without any apparent effort. When | 
he tells us, If we conſider the fixed ſtars as 
e ſo many oceans of flame, that are each of 
* them attended with a different ſet of planets; | 


if we ſtill diſcover new firmaments and new 
« lights, that are funk further in thoſe un- 
fathomable depths of æther, we are loſt in a 
4 labyrinth of ſuns and worlds, and con- 
« founded with the magnificence and immen- 
"by ma nature ;** the eaſe, with which this 
e | paſſage 


without labour, and, though ſometimes 


eneral, are on the ſurface of liſe; if 
ever — was in pieces of humour. Sir 
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ſon is always lofty ihe — GP4 Dryds s 
phraſe; to be Oer · inform d aner 
His: words do not appear to himſelf adequate to 
His conception. He moves in ſtate, and his 

periods are always harmonious. His Oriental 

Tales are in the true ſtyle of Eaſtern magniſi- 
cence, and yet none of them are ſo much ad- 
18 as the Viſions of Mirza. In matters of 

criticiſm, Johnſon is never the echo of preced- 
ing writers. He thinks and decides for hi | 
| It we . — on the Pleature of las- 

Phical eg * oral Elaps are Fun 
| but in that province, * as can exceed the 
Rambler. though Johnſon uſed to ſay, that 
the Eſſay on The burthens , mankind (in the 
SpeQator, N? 558). was the moſt exquiſite he 
Deen read. Talking of himſelf, Johnſon ſaid, 

s Topham Beauclerk has wit, and every thing 

eee him with eaſe; but when Lfay a 
« good thing, I ſeem. to labour.“ When we 
compare him with Addiſon, the contraſt. is ſtill 
ſtronger. Addiſon lends grace and ornament to 
n ; Johnſon gives it foroe and energy. Addi- 
Lehe OS ſon 
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fon 8 virtue amiable Johnſon repreſents it 
as an awful duty. Addiſon inſinuates himſelf 


. 8 A 


ens to TIO" < 


1 


„ Vultu, Th i ener- ſerenat.“ 


eee is Fan rox As: he Fa bi 
lightning, and rolls his thunder, in the cauſe 


of virtue and piety. The language ſeems to | 


fall ſhort of his ideas; he pours along, familiariz= 
ing the terms of philoſophy, with bold inver- 
| fions, and ſonorous periods ; but we may apply 
to him what Pope has ſaid of Homer: It i is 


1 the ſentiment that ſwells and fills out the 


E diction, which riſes vith i it, -and forms itſelf 


«about it; like glaſs in the furnace, which | 


„grows to a greater magnitude, as the breath 
within is more powerful, and the heat more 
M intenſe,” 


1 is ; not the deſign 1 this comparilit to de- 
| BY between thoſe two eminent writers. In 
| Fob ; : | 1 TE 55 wn 111 


with an air of modeſty; Johnſon commands 
Uke a dictator; but a dictator in his ſplendid 
' robes, not labouring at the plough. Addiſon 


is the Jupiter of Vingily with e EP 
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himſelf. Johnſon is always profound, and of 
courſe gives the fatigue of thinking. Addiſon 
charms while he inſtructs; and writing, as he 
always does, a pure, an elegant, and idiomatic 
ſtyle, he may be e ene r n ae | 
for f imitation. | 5 2 | 


Tee effiys” written by Jotnifon 3 in the Ad- 
venturer may be called a continuation of the 
| Rambler. The IpLEn, in order to be con- 
fiſtent with the aſſumed character, is written 
With abated vigour, in a ſtyle of eaſe and vola- 
boured elegance. It is tlie Oayfey after the 
Iliad. Intenſe thinking would not become the 
Totes. The firſt number preſents a well- 
drawin portrait of a an Idler, and from thit cha- 
rafter no debiation could be made. Accord. 
ingly, Johnſon forgets bis auſtere mafiner, aud 
plays us into ſenſe. He ſtill continues his 
leftures 0 on human life, but he adverts; to com. 


5 43.4 


the topic of the day. An advertiſement in the 
| beginning o of the firſt volume informs us, that 
twelve entire Eſſays were a contribution from 
different hands. | One of theſe, Ne 33, is the 


2 . 


Journal | 


3 af a nie F . a biet bpt, 
as, ohnſan, being himſelf an original thinker, 
always revolted from ſervile imitation, he has 
Printed the piece, with an apology. importing 
that the journal of a citizen in the Spectator 
almoſt precluded the attempt of any ſ ubſequent 
writer. This account of the Idler may be 
cloſed, after obſerving, that the author's mo- 
ther being buried on the 2 3d of January 1759, 


there 1 is an admirable paper, occaſioned by that 


event, on Saturday the 27th of the ſame month, 


No. 41. The reader, if he pleaſes, may com- 
pare it with another ſine paper in the Rambler, 


Ne 54, on the couviction that ruſhes on the 
mind at che bed of a ing friend, + 4 


6 « Baſſelas,” Gs * 1400 le = & is a 8 
cimen of our, language ſcarcely to be paralleled; 
it is written in a ſtyle refined to a degree of 
imaculate purity, and dif plays the whole force 
of turgideloquen de. One cannot but ſmile at 
this encomium. Raſſelas is undoubtedly: both 
elegant and ſublime. It is a view of human 
life, diſplayed, it muſt be owned, in gloomy 
colours. The author's natural melancholy, 


W at the time, by the approaching diſ- 5 
2041 1 2 ſolution © 
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ae 6b bis Oates; ame the pigure. 
A tale, that ſhould keep curioſity awake by 'the 
artifice of unexpected incidents, was not the 
deſign of a mind pregnant with better things. 
He, who reads the heads of the chapters, will 
find, that it is not a courſe of adventures that 
invites him be. but a diſcuſſion of intereſt- 
ing queſtions; Reflections on Human Life; 
the Hiſtory of Hake, the Man of Learning; 2 
Diſſertation upon Poetry; the Character of a 
wife and happy Man, who diſcourſes with 
energy on the government of the paſſions, and 
on a ſudden, when Death deprives him of his 
daughter, forgets: all "his''maxims! of wiſdom 
and the eloquetice that adorned them, yield- 
ing to the ſtroke of affliction with all the ve- 
hemence of the bittereſt anguiſh! It is by pic- 
' tures of life, and profound moral reflection, that 
| expectation 18 engaged and gtatified throughout 
the work. The Hiſtor) of the Mad Aﬀtonotner, 
who imagines that, for five years, he poſſeſſed 
the regulation of the weather, and that tlie 
fon paſſed from tropic to tropic by his direc- 
tion, repreſents in ſtriking colours the ſad 
effects of a diſtempered imagination. It be- 
comes the mare n when we recollect 
0 that 


1 3 
hh. T7. 317 


2 ennie: or bx. beansn. 
F- thatit proceeds + 

the 7 ame dreadful. nico; 8 one | who 

ſays emphatically, « Of: the uncertainties in 
% our preſent ſtate, the moſt dreadful 10 
= ahoming: is the uncertain continuance. | of 
d reaſon.“ The enquiry into the cauſe of 
| madneſs, and the dangerous prevalence of i ima» 
| Haan: till, in time, ſome particular train I 
of ideas fixes the attention, and the mind we Wl 
cus conſtantly to the favourite conception, is If 
carried on in a ſtrain of acute obſervation; but | 
it leaves us re om to think, that the author was 10 
tranſcribing, from his own apprehenſions. The 
diſcourſe on the nature of the { oul gives us all = 


that philoſophy knows, not wi hout a tioeture 9 
fſoperſtition. It is remarkable that the 1 
| nity, of:human purſuits was, about the ame 
* the ſubject that employed both Johnſon [| 
: and, Voltaire ; but Landau is the work of A 8 | | 
lively imagination, -agde Raſſelas, with all its 


IT 


—  — 7, ——_ _——— 


- ſplendour; of eloquence, exhibits a gloomy pic- 
ture. It ſhould, however, be remembered, that 
the world has known the wEEPING as well as = 
the rauen OO! 150 
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The Di&ionary does! not proe ö 

in the province of this eſſay. I 
however, will be Found” in oe Edition. 'H 
who "reads the cloſe of it, without acknwwa 
| kdging:the! force of the patlietie and ſublime; 

muff have more inſenſibility in his compolitiott 
than uſually falls to the ſnare of man. The 
work itlelf, though in ſome inſtances abuſe 
has been loud, and in others malice has en · 
deavouted to undermine its fame, ſtill remains 


e Mova'r Ars of en Literature. 


n . 4 "NT 11 
Though 3 100 engel thunder on its bro, 
And oceans break their billows at its feet, . 5 
31 M 'F SE 38 
1. ſtands unmoy 4, and Bloriex in its height, | 2 * 
Janne 0 7115 RF * . bs #3 


1 „That Jchnſon was eminefrhy- dealged fbr 
e office of a commentator on Shakſpeare, no 
man can doubt; but it was at office! which 
he never cordially embraced - The poblick'ex- 
pected tore chan he had Ailigetos't perform 3 
and yet his edition has been the ground oi 
which every ſubſequent commentator has choſe 
40 build. One note, for its ſingularity, may 
be thought worthy of notice in this places. 
Hamlet ſays, For if the fun breed maggots in a 
dead dog, being a 0 l carrion. In this 
War- 


CBzNTUS, OF DR.) JOHNSON. | 167 


; Warburton difawered; the origin of. evil. Hams 
let, he ſays, breaks off in the middle of the 
| ſentence; but the learned commentator knows 
What he was going to ſay, and,, bein g unwile 
ling to keep the ſecret, he goes on in a train of 
Philoſophical reaſoning that leaves the reader 


in aſtoniſhment. Johnſon, with true piety, 


4 pts; tl e fanciful hy potheſis, declaring it to 
| ln anale emendation, which almoſt ſets the 
&fitic on a level with the auth 
oblewations at the end of the ſeveral plays, 
and the preface, will be found i in this edition. 
The former, with great elegance and pteciſion, 
give a ſum ary view of each drama. The 
ons is chte of 8. erudition and wb 


ACE; r 14 iy 


'S'E liti al e e 1 was 


or 6 iting them, whether grati- 


ſion, or the ſolicitation of men 
not ſupport, the cauſe for which 


hey, were undertake 
a ſtyle truly harmonious, ; and with his uſual 


| diguity. of language. V Then 1 1t. 1s ſaid that he | 


advanced poſitions - een to the comman 


_ mankind, the virulence of party may 
| 1 4 b be 


* 


r. The general 


en, They are written in 


esa en an LIPS ABD 


\ wa Hintdenoſe af Grip rat might incline; him 
2 what. he did not think and firmly 
believe. In the Folſe Alarm, though many of 
£16 rag men in the kingdom con- 
eurred in petitions to the throne, yet Johnſon. 
having well ſurveyed the maſs of the people, 
has given, with great humour and no leſt 
truth, what may be called, be birth, parent- 
age, and educution f 4 remonſtrance. On the 
ſubject of Falkland's iſlands, the ifine diſſuaſivr 
from too haſtily- involving the world -in the 
calamities of war, muſt extart applauſe even 
from the party chat wiſhed, at that time, for 
ſcenes of tumult and commotion” Ie was in 
the ſame pamphlet that John fon. ffered bat 
tle to JR tus; a writer, Who, by the uncor 
mon elegance of his ſtyle, charn E eserpe bes- 
der, though his object was to inflatne the na- 
tion in favour of a faction Junius fought in 5 
the dark; he ſaw his enemy and had his full 
blow, while he himſelf” remained ſafe in ob- 
| zut let us not, ſaid Johnſon, miſtake 
5 b he 


* 


* * 


ens or vn Jenson 216 
the vendmn' of the ſhaft for tlie Highly of the 
bee The keen awaclee which he publiſhes 
on that occaſion, promiſed 4 paper - wat b 


two combatants, who knew the uſe of ther 
weapons. A battle between them was as cad 
gerly expected as between Mendoza and Bi, 


Ben. But Junius, whatever was His reaſon, 5 


never returned to the field. He laid down 
his arms, and bas, ever ſince, | remained ' as 


' ſecret as the MAN IN THE Mask in Voltaire' 


HA ES 144k MOU LY 4 "RES 99 75 17 £3 
The account "ey his 5 journey to, re Hebrides 
ſeſtern Iſles of Scotland, is a model for 
h as ſhall hereafter relate their travels. 
"3 rags poets vifitthat part of the world 
e how after N to amuſe 
en from the dark and fa- 


| enen intended. In every cd nd the inen 


end. Johnſon went to ſee men and manners, 


des of life, and 0 progreſs of 3 


ſabe ALOE RAE. - I Gee. 


7 Yer er” — I nt nn eyes 


. 2 
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wo. AW r on THE: ave! A 1 
rapidity. nd elegance of his narrative, that the 
reader is incliued to wiſh, as Johnſon did with 
e GRAY, ber n e e ul 


165 


at be e mo Vaal mw {ns 

| z RNA 

thing 1 with. propriety « can be faid | in this os 

1157. are collected in two volumes by r. 42 2 
11890 


dale, aud the flow 1 cloquence which runs 
1 — I iS 


Bugs gh! he ſeveral e - 


n 1 — 75 3 £43] 99771 


It will not be uſeleſs to mention two mote ve 


e which may form a proper ſupplement 
1 "They contain a ſet of Sermons 


left for publicatic wi John aylor, LL. D. 
che Reverend Mi“ Hayy ho vſhered cheſe 


Diſcturſes into the world,” has not given them 
as” this compofition of Dr. Taylor! All he 
could Ty f0r" his deßartel fend wn, cher le 
left them in fllence among” His papers! Mr. 
Hayes kniet ab PROT production of a 
Toperior mind; and the wr 


. 1 


vriter of theſe Memoirs 
Jes it to the cantlotit yo at elegant ſehblat, 
that hie is now warranted to give an additional 
proof 3 ardour iti the cauſe of piety, 
and e ety tnbral duty. The laſt diſcourſe"in"the 

eollectiön Was intent ed to be delivered by Dr. 


5 


9 


SENTUS or vn. len R508; 17 


Taytor at the funeral of Johnſon's: WI e but 
| that Reverend gentlemab detlitied the office, 


| becauſe, as he told Mr. Hayes, the praiſe of 


the. deceaſed was too much amplified. He, 


- who. reads the piece, will find it a beautiful 


moral leſſon, written with temper, and no 
where overcharged with ambitious oruäments. 
T he reſt of the Diſcourſes were the ur 


Which Dr. Taylor, from time to time, catried 


with him to his pulpit. He had the 1 AR CES TT 
By Lk? n and ſome of the ain en 


We come now to the Lives of the Pte a 
ard undertaken at the age of ſeventy; yet the 
moſt brilliant, and certainly the moſt popular 
af all our Author's writings. For this per form- 
ance he needed little preparation. Attentive 
always to th. hiſtory\of letters, and by his own 


natural bias fond of Biography, he was tlie 


more willing to embrace the propofition of tlie 
Bookſellers. He was verſed in the whole body 
of Engliſh Poetry, and his rules of criticiſm 


Were ſettled with precifion. The diſſertation, 
in the Life of Cowley, on the metaphyſical 


Poets of the laſt century, has the attraction of 


See Johnſon? J Letters from Aſhbourne i in Vol. XII. 


Hf this edition, 
novelty 


— 
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E. ene 1 OS wrath. aig nature. 
As Sancho ſays in Don Quixote, they wanted 
better bread than is made with wheat. They 
took pains to bewilder themſelves, and were 
Wgenious for no other purpoſe than to err. | 15 In 
Jou ſoii? 4 review of Cowley*: 8 works, falſe wit 
16 detected in all its ſhapes, and the Gothie 
"tale for glittering. conceits, and far. fetched 
.allufions, 1 1s. exploded, ne it is hoped, to re- 
vive © again, 2 1 e 


VVVCCVVVVVVVVVVVCT Rel 
15 25 FTI die! ws publiſhed! his r 
Kuß on the Life and Writings of Dr. Je obn- 
ſon, ſpeaking of the Lives of the Poets, Hays, 
These compoſitions, abounding in NUDE and 
acute remark, and with many fine: and even 
; % ſublime, paſlages, have unqueſtionably. great 
-$1,merit.5 but if they be regarded merely as 
6. containing narrations of the Lives, delinea 
wa tions, of the. characters, and ſtrictures of the 
| "3 ſeveral authors, they are far from being al- 
ie ways to be depended on.“ He adds, . The 
15 characters are ſometimes partial, and there 
J 4 18 is ſometimes. Too. MUCH, MALIGNITY of miſ- 
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46 repreſentation, to which, perhaps, may be 
«© joined no inconſidera able portion of erroneous 
«©etjticiſm.” The feveral clauſes. of this cen- 
ſure deſerve to be anſwered g as s fully a as the limits 
of Os ay will Penne EP 


7 as . 
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In the firſt Pass, the fits are related | opon 
the beſt intelligence, and the beſt vouchers that ll 
could be gleaned, after a great lapſe of AF... 
Probability was to be inferred. from ſuch ma- — 
| "terials as could be procured, and no man better 
underſtood the nature of hiſtorical evidence than 
Dr. Johnſon ; no man was more religioufly 
20; obſeryer of truth. If his Hiſtory is any 
where defective, it muſt be imputed to the 
want of better ieee 1 ch errors of 
e tradition. FFF 


Ad vos vix tchais fame perlabitur aura. 


4 135 


g "yp the 1 Y on the works of ts various 

authors: are not always. ſatisfactory, and if ere 

roneous eriticiſm may ſometimes be ſuf] pected. 

who can hope that in matters of taſte all ſhaKl 

agree? Thie inſtances in which the public 
mind has differed from the poſitions advanced 

19 the author, are few in number. It has 

1 x been 
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been, ſaid, that juſtice has not e ee 
Swift; that Gay an q Prior are abi; ; 
aud that Gray has been -barſhly treats d. \'This | 
charge, Perhaps. ought not to be diſputed. 
Johnſon, it is well known, had ner TY 
Prejudice againſt Swift. His friends trembled 
for him when he was writing that life, but 
were pleaſed, at laſt, to ſee. it executed with 
temper and moderation. As to Prior, it is pro- 
bable that he gave his real opinion, but an 
opinion that will not be adopted by men of lively 
fancy. With regard to Gray, when he condemns 
the apoſtrophe, in which Father Thames is 
deſired to tell who. drives the hop, or toſſes 
the ball, and then adds, that Father Tbames 
bad no better means of knowing than himſelf; 
when he compares the abrupt beginning of the 
firſt ſtanza of the bard to the ballad of Jonxxr 
ARMSTRONG, , 4 T5 there Ve) 


7 4 man in all Scot. 


and; there are; perhaps, few friends of John- 
Laus who would not wiſh. to, blot out bathe * 


EY * 


af — i on Dope! 6 Ela on 1 can N re- 
n without great caution. is has been. * 


| eee eminent for kig Trl of hows 
9 tl 4 » = 9 ted 


= 


„Ns o h 50h rs 


ſtarted up a prof 


which philoſophy and piety are happily 


© united. He looked with, diſtruſt upon all 
% metaphyſical ſyſtems af theology, aud Was 


„ perſuaded, that the poſitions of Pope were 


1 intended to draw mankind away from Reve- 


& lation, and to repreſent the whole courſe of 
v6; things x a neceffary concatenation. of in- 


and comprehenſive mind, publiſhed a Vindica- 


66, Tals, or to liberty.“ This ſentence is ſevere, 
and, perhaps, ewe Crouſaz wrote an 


Examen of Tk EssA Y on Max, and after- 


wards a Commentary on every remarkable paſ- 


ſage; and though. it now appears that Mrs. 
Elizabeth Carter tranſlated the foreign Critie, 
yet it is certain that Jobnſon- encouraged; the 


work, and, perhaps, imbibed thoſe early pre- 


judices which adhered to him ta the end of his 
N 1 He ſhuddered at the idea of irreligion. 


4.) Hence 


fled: enemy to that poem. 
- Jane lays, 66 his inch w was one of thoſe, in 


ſſoluble fatality.” - This is not the place 
för a controverſy about the Leibnitzian ſyſtem. 
Warb rton, with all the powers of his large 


an ſon ſays} that in 
many paſſages a religious eye may eaſily diſ- 
<6 cover expreſſions not eyed favourable to mo- 
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Hence we are told in the. Life of Pope, . Never 


were penury of knowledge and vulgar t of 
1 ſentiment ſo happily diſguiſed; ; Pope, in the 


& chair of wiſdom,. tells much that every I 


« knows, and much that he did not know: im. 
« ſelf; and. gives us comfort in the poſition, 
4 that though man's a fool, yet God is wiſe ; that 
„ human advantages are unſtable; that our 
true honour is, not to have 


« to act it well ; that virtue only is our own, 


e and that happineſs is always i in our power. 


The reader, when he meets all. this in its new 


« array, no. longer knows the talk of his me: 
* ther and his nurſe.” But may it not be ſaid 
that every ſyſtem of etl 


. 


does not the beauty of the moral theory 
miſes, and the chain of reaſon- 


a great part, but 


ies · muſt or ought to ter- 
minate in plain and general max ims for the uſe of 
life? and, though in füch Axioms no diſcovery is 
made, 
conſiſt in the prer 
ing that leads to the concluſion? May not 
truth, as Johnſon himſelf ſays, be ds to 
the mind by a new train of 1 intermediate images 
Pope I doctrine about the ruling paſſion ion 
not ſeem to be refuted, though it is "I in 
4 barſh terms, pernicious as well. as falſe, tend- | 
4 do to eſtabliſh a kin 


— 7 * 


F over-1 hs pcbs ab PETTY cannot bete 
iſted. But John ſon was too eaſily alaimed in 
the eauſe of religion. Organized as the bütnan 
nice ind autoridugs bare different inlets bf Per. 


of mind, and en 
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Aj forced . PF bur charm no all a ali e, 
0 different ſenſes different, ode ſtri Pi E 
eee different Paſſions" | more or leſs i inflanie;” uy 
As Rrong 6r weak the orgitt ee. 1 
And hence one maſter-paffon in tlie Breaſt, 
yo Aaron's rer ene the Wü. idoq 


Bramey ſays; "Paſcal from his in faicy felt kim: 
ſelf a get wetritian; and Vandyke, in ne 
7 manner, was 3 painter. W Shakſpeate, Ie 
all poe 5 had The” deepeſt "infight into Hütnall 
nature, Was aware of a prevailing | bias i in the 
: operation is of every mind. By hit we are told 
Maſter Mn ſieuyt in t mood of Sahel 
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qu ire, ren An; thai 


To prove ibis it i is. edged hu Job as Yes 
; hag oh fa ted the circumſtances re h 
1911 Vor- I, | mw :” 1 tranſs 
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trandation: of tie 610 Jed; (and; — 
aſctibed that perſormance to Addiſon inſtead 
0 Tiekell, wich too much reliance on the teſi 
timony of Pope, taken from neee 
the papers left by Mr. Spence. For a refuta- 
tion of the fallacy imputed-to Addiſon, Ave are 
referred to a _ in the Bi rappig Britquaica, I 
written by the late Fulge Bla c&/207 
1s ſaid, examined the whole matter with Jecu- 
racy, and found that the firſt regular 
ment of t g ageuſstion againſt Addiſon 
” publiſhed: by Ruff head in his Life of Pöpe, 
from the materials which he Ferived: fran Der 
Y arbyrtori,. 4 But, with” A %* CRE to 
the learned. Judge whoſe  talepts; Sefer al 
5 Mn this axcount is by no. means; achtete. 


"cl 4 A l lis vo 8 30 Di ee 2H or 


Sb. Richard, Stel „in 3 ee the 


Com dy, of the Prumme er te Mr, Congreve, 
gave the firſt inſight 110 "thet e de He 
ſays, in a ſtyle of anger aud reſentment, If 
at geutleman (Mr., Tickelt) thitkskinifele 
e imored, I. Wilk alle 1 hae Wrohged Him 
upon this inte rat li the repüted trauflator 
of the' firſt book eee ln uf e to 
give us another book 1 

„ q ; 


w 


either.in Can 06 th the liberty 
gf, UNLICENSED. PRINTING. be denied to the 
; og of the Britiſh conſtitution ? 87 . 


or vn Johns. 1 


other god jodge in poetry, beſideg Mr. 
e Pope, ee hall like it.. The 
authority ro Steele / outweighs all opinions 
founded on vain codje. 4 
to de deciſive, ſince we do not find that Tigkell, 
thor warwly PRs bene Nabe en 
Ae himſelf, * aca Jo: 7 41 N OMP Ve 
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But —— grand 75 = Ichs 8 malignity, 


is the manner in which he has treated the, cha- 
E and conduct of Milton. 0 enforce. this 


Charge, | has wearied ſophiſtry, and exhauſted the 


invention of a ae What they can not edeny, 
Ws þ they 
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a ab had 1 Johnſon anquat right t. to avow „ bis 
fentiments}., 
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